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(At a much increased exertion and cost, we com- 
Mence our new volume by complimenting our readers 


With a SUPPLEMENT, by which we have been enabled to | 
get in the whole of Mr. Calhoun’s pamphlet, with a 


great deal of other matter of unusual interest. We in- 
tend to publish, and in the most compact and conve- 
nient manner that we can, and as rapidly as we may, 
all the papers belonging to the political coulroversy 


that this pamphlet has given, or shall give, birth to; | 


which, with the heavy stock of valuable articies wait- 
ing the adjournment of congress for insertion, promise 
to render this volume uncommonly valuable. 

We have not yet either time nor room to make any 


remarks on the extraordinary state of political feeling | 


that has lately prevailed at Washington, and is powerfully 
extending itself to all parts of the United States. Pere 


haps, we shall keep ourselves altogether out of the | 


arena—though we may faithfully give the remarks of 
some of the leading editors, on either side of this tr- 
angular or guadrangular warlare. 


before the ciose of the session, and on many accounts; 
and many strange rumors were afloat, as to expected 


changes in the condition of persons and things. Bat | 


we are so cramped for room that we could not men- 
tion them, if so disposed; and are compelled to post- 
pone many current articles which should have had a 
prompt insertion. A week or two more, will restore 
us to the usual command over the contents of our pages. 
We need a great deal more space, to keep up with 
events. Many articles in type are lying over, 





Frovr. A letter from Liverpool by tiie Silas Richards, 
received at the exchange, dated the 25th of January, 
says:—‘‘In consequence of the prohibition of the export 
of grain trom Poland, flour has risen in Liverpool to 35 
shilling per barrel in bond. 

On the receipt of this news, flour advanced 25 cents 
a barrel at Baltimore. 

Marryvtanp. We omitted to mention last week, that 
Mr. Chambers had been re-elected a senator of the 
United States, for six years, from the 3rd inst. without 


any regular opposition—all the votes not given for him | 


being blanks. 

BALTiMORE AND WASHINGTON RAIL RoaDd. Bills 
have passed the congress of the United States and the 
genrrai assembly of Maryland, authorising the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road company to make a Jateral road 
to Washington city. Particulars herealter, 





NorTHERN BOUNDARY. Jondon, Jun.20. It is cal- 
culated that the hasty decision of the king of Holland, 
relative to the long pending boundary question between 
this country and the United States, will transfer from 
Great Britain to the Americans at least six millions of 
acres. Of this vast extent of country nearly 4,700,000 
acres belong to the county of Eleriford, and upwards of a 
million to the county of Devon, two of the nearest coun- 


ties to the city of Quebec, the capital of the Canadas, | 


It is also calculated that the United States boundary 
willbe brought within about 13 miles of the river St. 
Lawrenee for the distance of 60 miles; and that about 
100 miles of the river St. Join, along the banks of which 
runs the old and direet communication between Quebec 
and New Brunswick, Halifax and Nova Scotia, will be 
givenas the United States boundary. Lut this is not 
alls we understand that four other proposed roads to 
diferent parts of our lower provinces will be henceforth 
within the United States territory. Ashas been observ- 
ed, “his Orange majesty must have vaster ideas of space 
than his present limitted sway would lead us to be- 
Jieve.”’ 


Voi. XL—No. ft. 


The excitement | 
at Washington was unpreeedented for eight or ten days } 


SS 
TWENTY-FIRST CONGRESS—2d SESSION, 
[We shall be compelled to use much brevity in our 
journal of the proceedings, but the important things oc 
curring will all appear on the issue of them, and some of 
the long articles, such as motions made and resolutions 
submitted, on which no action was had, shall have place 
hereafter. } 
SENATE. 

February 2%. In the sketch of Thursday’s proceeds 
ings given in our last, we were barely able to briefly nos 
tice the remarks of the gentlemen who took part in the 
debate on the motion to strike out some items in the genee 
_vral appropriation bill, relative to the mission to the Ottoe 
man Porte. The following view of the proceedings 
‘had on that oceasion is more full, and will, therefore, 
| be more satisfactory, 

‘The senate then again resumed the consideration of 
| the amendments to the bill making appropriations for the 
| support of government for the year 1831—as heretofore 
stated: 

| Mr. J'yler rose, and, in a speech of about two hours 
| duration, defended the course of his colleague, and ree 
_piied to the arguments of Messrs. Livingston and Kane, 
Remarking upon the terms ‘‘lawless;” “unconstitutione 
ial,” and ‘derogation of the rights of this body,’? as 
| used by his colleague:—he said that the citizens of Vir- 
| ginia were «a bold and fearless people, and called things 
| by their right names. If the terms used were offensive 
to the senate, be had no doubt his colleague would give 
isuch reasons for using them as would justify him in so 
| doing, and satisfy the senate. He said the discussion 
|had been foreed upon them, and if the integrity of the 
) party was to be sustained, it required no great sagacity 


)to determine upon the mode in which it should be done, 


tt seemed to be thought, that, if any opposition was 
made to the measures of the administration by mem- 
| bers of the party, it was the desertion of the party and 
,of the executive. This reminded him of an anecdote. 
| At or near the time when his colleague was delivering 
| his speech, commenced the breaking up of the ice in the 
| Potomac. Being in company with a gentleman, he was 
| informed of the breaking up of the ice, and that a pore 
‘tion of the bridge had been carried away, thus servin 
to show that Virginia had fairly separated from the ad- 
{ ministration, and raised the flag of the opposition, He 
was willing to let the aneedote pass for what it was 
worth, Every senator should fee) that on this subject 
of executive appointments a stand should be tuken, ee 
to perpetua should be the language of every one as to 
the preservation of the constitution of the United States. 
Tempests might rage and commotions prevail—yet, 
amidst the rocking of the battlements and war of the 
elements, we might laugh, unconcerned, if the consti-e 
tution was preserved ip its purity. As to the indepen- 
dent spirit of Virginia, not the two houses of eongress, 
backed by the federal judiciary, had been able to drive 
her from taking a stand on constitutional principles, 
Mr. 'l’. remarked on the course pursued by the present 
Secretary of state after the stand he had taken upon the 
| Panama question, He read an extract from his speech 
ov that occasion, and said that the honorable secretary 
|had not only turned his back upon that speech, but up- 
on his vote on the question also. He had moved heaven 
and earth to seek to put down the last administration, 
but, notwithstanding the shoes which he then had on 
were not worn out, when he himself—this same indivj- 
dual—the present secretary—originated a mission, and 
called upon the senate to sanction it, ‘The course pur- 
sued hy Mr. Adams was then said to be a dangerous 
infraction of the constitution; and after what had re- 
| cently transpired, had net the Jaekson party a right to 
complain that the secretary had done all this to break 
up that party? A great deal was said about modern 
statesmen—it was difficult to find statesmen at the pre- 
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sent day. Certain individuals walked with heads erect, 
facing the sky, regardless of what ever fell in their way, 
and trampling upon some of the dearest and most inva- 
luable principles of the nation. He would not give a 
tittle of the statesmen who framed the constitution of 
the United States for all the modern statesmen who 
had been so much lauded. The foregoing is but an im- 
perfect sketch of part of the remarks of Mr. T. He 
concluded by submitting the following amendment, by 
way of proviso. 

“ Provided always, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed as sanctioning, or in any Way approv- 
ing, the appointment of these persons, by the president 
alone, during the recess of the senate, and without their 
advice and consent, as commissioners to negotiate a 
treaty with the Ottoman porte.” 


Mr. Brown was not prepared, nor had he intended to 
say a word on the subject—but, from the extraordinary 
course pursued in the debate, he could not remain si- 
lent. te had been said that those who voted for the ap- 
propriation would prostrate the senate to the executive 
will, He considered the measure constitutional, and 
should vote for it, without any fear or design of pros- 
trating himself or the senate at the feet of the execu- 
tive. A discrimination had been attempted to be made 
between the president and his ministers. He had been 
taught to helieve that this was the doctrine of Great 
Britain—he had been also taught to believe that the pre- 
sident was responsible for the acts of his ministers.— 
Our shafts might be cast at the ministers, but they 
wounded only the president: for he alone was responsi- 
ble. The ‘lawless’ and “rank usurpation” must be 

ardoned, it seemed, because it was the language of 
Siackese Virginia. He had as much respect for that state 
as any Other senator—she had furnished able statesmen 
in the cabinet and distinguished warriors in the field; 
but he believed there was not an individual here who 
would yield the palm to Virginia in zeal for the pre- 
servation of the constitution. He had not been able to 
discover any abuse of power in this case. The prac- 
tice began with Washington, in sending commissioners 
to Algiers, and was followed up by Jefferson, in sending 
a mission to Russia. ‘there was no comparison bhe- 
tween this commission and the mission to Panama. Mr, 
B. read an extract from the speech of Mr. Tazewell 
on the latter case, in which he made a distinction be- 
tween a mission to barbarians and civilized nations, &c. 


Mr. Tazewell rejoined to those who had replied to 
his remarks, and defended and enlarged upon them.— 
Among other remarks he said, he called the power ex- 
ercised unconstitutional. He had not been bred in 
courts, asd was not acquainted with any diplomatic 
word to soften it. If the proceeding was actually un- 
constitutional, was it disrespecttu! to say so? He might 
have said the provisions of the constitution had been 
mistaken—but, nevertheless, would it not be unconsti- 
tutional? If a thing was done contrary to law—a pow- 
er éxerted contrary to law—-was it not a lawless ex- 
ertion of power? The terms he had used fell short of 
what had been charged against a former president. 
It had been said, on the discussion of the Panama ques- 
tion, by two of the present secretaries, then senators, 
that the course pursued by Mr. Adams was a lawless 
usurpation of power. This was the language used on 
that occasion; and, seeing he had no more than copied 
the language of the courtiers of the day, he did not 
know how he could be accused of disrespect. If gen- 
tlemen were disposed to apply the terms he had used 
to particular men, he could not help it. He reiterated 
that there had been a power exerted in this case in vio- 
lation of the constitution. Mr. TVazewell continued 
at much greater length, but we have not atterapted 
Jiterally to follow him, and shall not, on the present oc- 
easion, give his further remarks. The foregoing is in- 
deed a mere abstract of the debate. 


Mr. Livingsion next ruse, and occupied about half 
an hour in explaining his previous arguments, and de- 
fending them. He also remarked upon what had fallen 
from Messrs. T'yler and Tazewell to-day; when, 

On motion of Mr. Forsyth, (who has the floor for 
to-morrow,) 

The senate adjourned. 
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February 25. Mr. Dickerson presented a memorial 
from certain citizens of New Jersey, praying that the 
duties at present imposed on the importation of foreign 
iron may not be reduced. 

Messrs. Poindexter and Benton submitted certain pro- 
positions that will have place in our next. 

Mr. Benton pesatnted i letter from the secretary of 
war, transmitting the report of a board of inquiry ap- 
peinted to inquire into the causes of the destruction of 
fort Delaware. Mr. B. afterwards made an unsuccess- 
ful effort to get up the bill for the relief of the officers 
and soldiers who suffered a loss of their private property 
by the conflagration. 

The bill for the relief of certain importers of foreign 
merchandise, was read the third time and passed. 

The bill for laying out aroad from Line creek to Cha- 
tahooche, and for repairing the present mail road through 
the Creek nation of Indians, was also read the third time 
and passed, 

The bill declaring the assent of congress to an act of 
the general assembly of the state of Ohio, concerning the 
national road, (to erect toll-gates, for the purpose of 
keeping the road in repair), was taken up, and discussed 
by Messrs. Burnet, Hayne, Poindexter, Livingston, 
Forsyth and Ruggles. It was ordered to a third reading. 

Mr. Livingston submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That a select committee be appointed to 
examine and report whether any legislative provision is 
expedient, in order to prevent and punish the practiee 
of duelling in the District of Columbia, and that they 
have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 

After some remarks by Messrs. Livingston and 
Hayne—the resolution was then agreed to, and Messrs, 
Livingston, Hayne, and Clayton, were appointed the 
committee, 

The senate then resumed, as in committee of the 
whole, the consideration of the amendments to the ap- 
propriation bill, the question being on that submitted by 
Mr. Kane. 

After a variety of proceedings— 

Mr. Tyler submitted a proviso (to come in at the end 
of Mr. Xune’s amendment), which he had handed to 
the chair a few days ago in the following words: 

‘* Provided, always, That nothing in this aet contain- 
ed, shall be construed as sanctioning, or in any way ap- 
proving the appointment of these persons, by the presi- 
dent alone, during the recess of the senate, and without 
their advice and consent, as commissioners to negotiate 
atreaty, with the Ottoman Porte:” which was agreed 
to as follows: 

YEAS~—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Burnet, 
Chambers, Eilis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Hen- 
dricks, Iredell, Johnston, King, Knight, Marks, Nau- 
dain, Poindexter, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, 
‘Tazewell, Tyler, Webster, Willey—25, 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chase, Dice- 
kerson, Dudley, Forsyth, Grundy, Kane, Livingston, 
McKinley, Robbins, Robinson, Sanford, Smith, of Md. 
Smith, of S. Carolina, Troup, Woodbury—18. 

An amendment then offered by Mr. Webster, to au- 
thorise the appointment of a charge des affaires, instead 
of a minister plenipotentiary, was, alter debate, agreed 
to—ayes 37,n0es7. The senate then adjourned. 

February 26. Other business being attended to—the 
bill declaring the assent of congress to a certain act of 
the state of Ohio, (as stated in yesterday’s proceedings), 
being opposed by Mr. Poindexter and supported by 
Mr. Hendricks, was passed by the following vote— 

YEAS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Benton, Bur- 
net, Chambers, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Foot, Fre- 
linghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Kane, King, Knight, 
McKinley, Marks, Naudain, Robbins, Robinson, Rug- 
gles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of Md. Web- 
ster, Willey, Woodbury.—29. 

NAYS.— Messrs. Brown, Ellis, Hayne, Iredell, Poin- 
dexter, Smith, of S. C. Troup.—7. 

Mr. Hayne, trom the select committee, to which was 
referred sundry memorials, praying for a reduction of 
the duties on imported iron; and others, remonstrating 
against the reduction, made a report, and moved that it 
be printed. 

Mr. Dickerson said, the report was from the majority 
of the eommittee; the sentiments ef the minority were 


ll, in 
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directly at variance with those of the majority. The re- 
port had come under his eye for the first time on yes- 
terday, and he had not yet had time to prepare a report 
of the views of the minority. He should probably be 
able to do so on Monday. He thought the views of both 
parties should go to the world together, and he therefore 
hoped the printing would not be ordered until the coun- 
ter report was ready to go with the report of the majority 
of the committee. He moved to lay the report ca the 
table, but withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. Aing, who said the statement made by the senator 
who had just taken his seat, was one of the most extra- 
ordinary he had ever heard. Coramittees were seldom 
unanimous; it was generally the majority of the commit- 
tee which reported measures for consideration. If the 
minority were not satisfied, they had always an opportu- 
nity to present their individual views. He believed such 
a thing as a counter report had not been known in this 
body trom the first commencement of the government. 
It had been done, he believed, in the house of represen- 
tatives. When the report was made to the house, the 
committee ceased to exist, and it was not in the power of 
the minority to make a report. 

After a general discussion—Mr. Webster moved to 
refer the report of the select committee to the commit- 
tee on manufactures; which Mr. Brown remarked was 
like putting the lamb under the protection of the wolf. 

‘Lhe motion gave rise to a further debate between 
Messrs. Hayne, Dickerson, Smith, of Md. and Tyler. 

Mr. Hayne accepted the amendment of Mr. Wedster 
as a modification of his motion, and then called for a di- 
vision of the question, so that it might be put on the priat- 
ing first. 

‘Lhe question being put on the printing, it was deter- 
mined in the affirmative, unanimously—42 votes being 
in favor of it. 

Mr. Hayne asked, as a matter of justice to the select 
committee, that a censure might not be cast upon them 
in sending their report to another committee. ‘The course 
proposed was unprecedented. 

Mr. Holmes said he should vote for the reference, 
aud could not see in what manner it would be a censure 
on any body. 

Mr. Foot said such a course was altogether unprece- 
dented, 

Mr. Webster then moved to Jay the whole matter on 
the table; and on this motion he called for the yeas and 
hays, and they were ordered. Being taken, they stood 
as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Burnet, Cham- 
bers, Chase, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, Foot, Freling- 
huysen, Hendricks, Holmes, Knight, Marks, Naudain, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Sanford, Seymour, Silsbee, Webster, 
W iller—23, 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, 
Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, King, McKinley, Poin- 
dexter, Robinson, Smith, of Md. Smith, of S. Carolina, 
Sprague, Troup, Tyler, White, Woodbury—20. 

.So the report was laid or the table, and the decision 
of this motion in the affirmative, had the effect to prevent 
the printing. It is understood that the views of the com- 
mittee are in favor of a reduction of the duty on iroa im- 
ported. ] 

The consideration of the general appropriation bill 
was resumed, and some amendmeats made in it, in com- 
mittee of the whole. It was reported to the senate, and 
Mr. ¥i66 moved to strike out the proviso, yesterday 
adopted on the motion of Mr. J'yler; but gave way for 
Mr. King, who moved to strike out all alter the word 
** Provided,” and insert a proviso more general in its na- 
ture, referring not only to the present and past adminis- 
tration, but to all former administrations, 

Mr. 4166 now renewed the motion to strike out the 
whole ot the proviso, which, after an explanation by Mr. 
J'yler, of his object in offering it, disclaiming any inten- 
tion of giving it a particular application to the president, 
was determined in the negative, as follows: 

Y£AS— Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Chase, Dud- 
ley, Forsyth, Grundy, Kane, King, Livingston, McKin- 
ley, Robbins, Robinson, Smith, of Md. Smith, of S. C. 
‘Lroaup, Woodbury —17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barnard, Barton, Bell, Burnet, 
Chambers, Clayton, Ellis, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, 


at 








Hendricks, Holmes, Iredell, Johnston, Knight, Marks, 
Naudain, Poindexter, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, 
Sprague, Tazewell, Tyler, ebster—25. ! 

Other amendments being agreed to, the bill was order- 
ed to be engrossed fora third reading; and ther, at 6 
o’clock, the senate adjourned. k 

February 28. On motion of Mr. Burnet, it was or- 
dered that, when the senate adjourns this morning, it 
wil! adjourn until half past one o’clock, 

Mr. /fendricks then arose, and announeed the decease 
of his colleague, Mr. WVodle, who died on the evening of 
the 26th. Mr. H’s notice of Mr. Noble, was brief, but 
very respectful and kind to the memory of the deceased. 

(We cannot go iuto details—at present. The body 
was brought into the chamber, as usual, at a little after 
11 o'clock, and thence afterwards taken to the place of 
interment, &c. according to custom in such cases. } 

At half past one o’clock the senate again assembled, 

Mr. JVebster said, that, supposing the chairman of 
committee on manufactures was prepared to make the 
counter-report, (of which he had spoken on Saturday), he 
would move to take up the report of the select commit- 
tee on the subject of a reduction of the duties on iron, 
with a view to ordering it to be printed. 

Mr. Hayne withdrew the motion which was made Ly 
Mr. Webster, on Saturday, and accepted by him, for its 
reference to the committee on manufactures; and so the 
printing was ordered. : 

Mr. Dickerson then presented a paper, which he 
stated to be the views of the minority of the select com- 
mittee; but the chair declared that it could not be re- 
ceived as such. 

Mr. D. then presented it as an individual senator. 

Mr. Hayne called for the reading of the paper. 

Mr. Grundy moved to lay the whole subject on the 
table, with a view to give an opportanity to order the 
general appropiation bill, as amended, to a third reading, 

On this motion the yeas and nays were ordered, and 
it was decided in the negative, 15 to 20. 

The question then being on receiving the paper, a short 
debate arose between Messrs. King, and Hayne, which 
was arrested by a motion of Mr. Foot, to lay it on the 
table; which motion prevailed. 

Other proceedings being had, the senate tock a recess 
till 6 o’clock. 

Mr. Smith, of Md. presented the credentials of the 
hon. BE. F. Chambers, re-elected a senator of the U. 
States, by the legislature of the state of Maryland, to 
serve for six years from the 4th of March next; and 
they were read. 

The general appropriation bill, as amended, was read 
the third time, and passed, 

The evening session continued until 11 o’clock, A 
great many bills were passed. Among other proceed- 
ings were the following— 

On motion of Mr. Chaméers, the senate took up the 
bill, “*to authorise the extension, construction, and use 
of a lateral branch of the Baltimore and Qhio rail road 
into and within the District of Columbia: together with 
the amendments reported by the district committee of 
the senate. The amendments were agreed to, and the 
bill was read a third time and passed. 

The bill supplementary to the act to reduce the duty 
on salt, was, on motion of Mr. Silsbee, read the second 
time. 

Mr. Woodbury remarked that there were two or 
three other cases of grievances, for which this bill did 
not provide. Having stated them, he said they all came 
within the spirit of the law of the last session, and he 
would therefore submit two additional sections to the 
bill now under consideration, to embrace them, The 
amendments were read and agreed to, and the bill, as 
amended, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
It was subsequently read the third time, and passed. 

Marchi. Mr. Dickerson moved that the senate now 
proceed to consider the paper submitted by him, as 
the views of the minority of the select committee on the 
subject of reducing the duties on iron. 

lt was finally ordered to be printed—19 to 18. 

Mr. \Aaudain presented three resolutions of the lee 
gislature of the state of Delaware, in relation to the of- 
ficers of the revolution, the tariff and the public lands, 
which was severally laid on the table, 
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Mr. Marks ge petitions from certain citizens 
of the state of Pennsylvania, relative to the southern In- 
dians; whieh were laid on the table. 

The bill for the relief of certain insolvent debtors of 
the United States wasthen taken up, on motion of Mr. 
Webster, and, being explained by hini, was ordered to a 
third reading. 

The military appropriation bill was then taken up, 
and some amendmen's made. 

The bill from the house, making provision for a sub- 
scription to a completion of congressional documents, 
[by Gales and Seaton}, was read a second time, and con- 
sidered as in committee of the whole. 

The yeas and nays were called cight times, on dif- 
ferent motions to refer or amend the bill, &c. or, in 
other words to defeat it; but a general majority of about 
3 votes resisted all the propositions. Finally, 

The bill was then reported to the senate without 
amendment; and the question being put on ordering it to 
a third reading, it was determined in the affirmative, as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Burnet, Chambers, 
Chase, Clayton, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, 
Johnston, Knight, Livingston, Marks, Naudain, Rob- 
bins, Robinson, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Smith, of 
5. C. Sprague, Webster, Willey. —24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, Iredell, Kane, 
King, McKinley, Poindexter, Sanford, Smith, of Md. 
Tazewell, Tyler, Woodbury—19. 


The senate agreed to take arecess from 4 to 6 o’clock. 
Vhe bill from the house of representatives, for the 
unishment of persons for cutting or otherwise destroy ing 
ive oak and red cedar timber, reserved for the use of 
the United States, was read a third time and passed. 
‘Fhe bill for the benefit of certain insolvent debtorstcf 
the United States, was also read the third time and 
passed, 
The military appropriation bill, as amended, was also 
read the third time and passed. 
After other proceedings—the vice president stated that 














he should not again attend the meetings of the senate at 
the present session, and availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity of wishing the senators a very pleasant return to 
their homes. 

In the evening session, the first business was to elect 
& president pro fem, ‘There were three ballots— 


Ist. 2d. 3d. 

Mr. Smith, of Md. 17 18 15 
Bell, 12 8 

"Vazewell, 3 9 21 

Scattering, + 2 3 


Thus Mr. Tazewell was elected president pro tempore, 
of the senate. 

Whereupon Mr. Tazewell rose, and with a profession 
of his sincere distrust of his ability to discharge the du- 
ties of the chair with satisfaction to himself or to the 
senate, begged to be excused from accepting the honora- 
ble station which the senate had assigned to him. 

Mr. /WVebster expressed a hope that the honorable 
senator from Virginia would re-consider his determina- 
tion, and would not be excused from the duty to which 
the vote of the senate had called him. 

Mr. Tyler, expressed his high respect for his col- 
league, and declaring that he himseif, with all the sin- 
cere respect which he had jor his colleague, not ex- 
pecting such a course, had voted for the venerable se- 
nator from Maryland, and desirous to pay due regard to 
the wishes of his colleague, moved that his collesgue be 
excused from serving as president pro tempore, 

The secretary of the senate having put the question on 
~~ it was decided in the affirmative, by 20 votes 
to 14. 

A fourth ballot was then had—~Mr, Smith had 20 votes, 
Mr. Bell il, Mr. Ruggles 4, and Mr. King 4. 

So Mr. Smith, of Maryland, was elected president pro 
tempore of the senate; and, being conducted to the chair, 
made his acknowledgments for the honor which he said 
he was satisfied was paid rather to his age than to his 
ability, and said that the only return he could make 
would be to devote his best ability to the proper de- 


| tain harbors, mouths of rivers, &c. was passed. 


_Mr. Foot made an unsuccessful attempt to get up the 
bill for the relief of certain surviving officers and soldiers 


of the revolutionary army—the votes were 20 to 20, 


The bill making appropriations for the naval service 
was read the third time and passed. 

The bill to carry into effect certain Indian treaties was 
taken up, amended, and ordered to a third reading. The 
amendment struck out the clause which provides for 
taking the sum appropriated for carrying into effect the 
Choctaw treaty from the fund of 500,000 doflars last 
year appropriated for the removal of the southern Indi- 
ans, and the expense of carrying into effect that treaty 
was ordered to be paid out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 

The amendments of the house to the amendments of 
the senate of the general appropriation bill were all agreed 
to, with the exception of that which goes to strike 
out the clause inserted on the motions of Mr. Kane and 
Mr. T'yler, (before noticed) and inserting 15,000 for the 
services of the commisioners employed to conclude the 
treaty with the sublime porte. 

A variety of motions were made on this subject, several 
points of order were discussed, and then some remarks 
were made on the constitutionality of the »xppointment 
of the commissioners. The cffect that the amendment 
of the house would have, as preventing the senate from 
expressing their Cisapprobation of the course of the ex- 
ecutive, was also spoken of, wiien, finally, the senate re- 
fused to agree to the amendment, and appointed a con- 
mittee of conference on its part, consisting of Messrs. 
Tazewell, Webster and King,to meet conferees to be 


| appointed by the house of representatives. 


‘The senate then adjourned. 

March 2. A good deal of business was transacted 
this day, ‘The bills concerning the public documents 
proposed to be published by Gales and Seaton, to carry 
into effect certain Indian treaties, amd several private 
bitls were passed. 

Certain resolutions offered by Mr. Benton, (to be in- 
serted hereafter) were adopted, 

The bill for the reliet of James Monroe was discussed 
and ordered to a third reading by the following vote— 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Chambers, Chase, 
Clayton, Dudley, Frelinghuysen, Grandy, Hayne, Hen- 
dricks, Johnston, Livingston, Marks, Poindexter, Rob- 
inson, Seymour, Silsbee, Spraguc, ‘Tazewell, Tyler, 
Willey, Woodbury—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Bell, Brown, Burnet, Dick- 
erson, Ellis, Foot, Forsyth, Iredell, Kane, McKinley, 
Robbins, Ruggles, Smith, of Md. ‘Troup—15. 

The bill was then read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McKinley the senate then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business, and 
sat with closed doors till near 4 o’clock. And then, 

After agreeing to the amendments of the house to the 
bill relative to punishments for contempts of court, the 
senate took a recess till 7 o’clock. 

Evening session, March 2. The various business 
transacted this evening, can only be briefly noticed. 
The internal improvement bill oceupied much time, It 
was warmly supported and opposed—many amendments 
offered, &c, but it was finally passed and returned to 
the house of representatives for concurrence, 

The senate concurred in the amendments of several 
bills, as made by the house of representatives. The 
bill raking appropriations for the improvement of cer- 
[Ano- 
ther bill on this subject, and providing for surveys, ap- 


pears to have been refused a consideration, “The lat- 


ter, we believe, relates to new proposed works. The 
light house bill was passed, and many other bills, Mr. 


Chambers moved to take up the bill to alter the draw and 
bridge over the Potomac, [It was now past t o’cloek at 
night.] No quoruin present. The missing members 
were sent for, and a quorum appeared. ‘Khe further 
proceedings are aot fully stated—the senate adjourned 
at half past two. 

March 3. A great part of the sitting of this day was 
spent in executive business. Among other proceedings 
was the presentation of a memorial from Abraham Brad- 
ley, stating that his name had been inserted in fifty-nime 
exuses of extra allowance; that in ¢hirty-siz of them the 





spatch of the business before the senate. 











original document had been mutilated, and the name ol 
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A. Bradley, junior, acting as post master general, care- 
fully inserted; that these documents, were used as proof 
that he had squandered the public funds during the few 
days he had acted as post master general, between the 
10th of March, when Mr. MeLane left the office and 
5th of April when Mr. Barry came into it; and that, in 
order to screen himseit, he had charged these thingsupon 
the latter gentleman; that the committee of examination 
had deputed a sub-committee to accompany him to the 
department, on the 28th ult. to ascertain whether his 
statements were correct; and that in every case but one, 
in which an erasure had been made, Mr. Barry was ori- 
ginally and properly charged, and that it was there ase 
serted that these erasures were made by mistake. 

eC here were some warm remarks on the affairs of 
the post office, by Mr. Clayton and others. 





HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, Feb. 24. The house proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill making appropriations for carrying 
on certain roads and works of internal improvements, 
and providing for surveys. 

Some debate arose on an objection by Mr. Carson to 
the appropriation of $5,000 for a military road in the 
state of Maine—in which Mr. C. opposed it and Messrs. 
Verpianck and Anderson supported it; and the appro- 
priation was finally agreed to. 

Mr. Petiis moved to amend the item for improving 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers by inserting ‘* Missouri,” 
and adding at the end, 

“*And the president of the United States is hereby au- 
thorised tu cause to be expended a part of the said sum 
of $50,000 in removing obstructions to the navigation of 
the Missouri rivers, within the limits of the state of Mis- 
souri, in the same manner as is provided in the 2d section 
of the act of 24th May, 1824, for improving the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio and Mississippi, if it be ascertained that 
the obstructions to the navigation of the Missouri are of 
equal or greater importance than those remaining to be 
removed trem the Ohio and Mississppi rivers,” Mr. P. 
earnestly supported his amendment, but ii was negatived. 

Qa the item of 50,000 dollars for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, a long 
debate took place. It was opposed by Mr. Archer at 
some length, on prineiple, as well as en the expediency 
and inutility of the particular apprepriation. From the 
nature of the river, the obstructions could not be perma- 
nently removed, and he wished te know how long these 
appropriations would be necessary. Mr. Crockett an- 
swered frankly ‘fas long as the Mississippi runs.” The 
appropriation was advocated by Mr. Wickliffe and Mr. 
Crocketti—by the latter gentleman repeatedly; and 
Messrs. Verplanck and Gilmore participated in the de- 
fence of the item. It was eventually agreed to. 

Qn the item of 150,000 dollars tor the improvement 
of the Ohio coming up for concurrence, 

Mr. Lea objected to the bill on the ground of ite com- 
prising so many heteregeneous objects; and argued at 
some length against the plan of carrying appropriations 
by such combinations; and moved to recommit the bill 
for the purpose of having the analagous appropriations 
classed in separate bills. 

On this motion, and the item of 150,000 dollars con- 
siderable debaie ensued, in which Messrs. Lea, Croce 
kett, Archer, Verplanck, Carson, and Sutherland joined. 

The motion to recommit was lost—ayes 62, noes 107. 

Mr. Polk then moved to strike out the appropriation 
of 25,000 dollars for surveys, and argued at some length 
against the appropriation. Mr. Juchanan and Mr. 
Crockett advocated the appropriation, and the question 
being on striking it out, it was negatived as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers. Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, Angel, Ar- 
cher, Barnwell, James Blair, Bockee, Bouldin, Brodhead, Cambre- 
leng, Campbell, Carson, Chander, Claiborne, Clay, Coke, Conner, 
Craig, Crocheron, Davenport, Desha, De Witt, Draper, Drayton, 
Earl, Findlay, Foster, Fry, Gaither,Gordon, Hall, Halsey, Holland, 
Hoffinan, Cave Johnson, Perkins King, Lea, Lent, Lewis, Loyall, 
Lumpkin, Magee, Thomas Maxwell, McCoy, Melutire, Nuckolls, 
Patton, Pettis, Polk, Potter, Rencher, Roane, Sanford, A H. Shep 
perd, Shields, Speight, Taliaferro, Wiley Thompson, Trezvant, 
fucker, Camp. P. White, Wickliffe, Wilde, Wiiliams—66. 

NAYS— Messrs. Armstrong, Arnold, Bartley, Bates, Baylor, Beek- 
man,John Blair, Boon, Brown, Buchanan, Burges, Butman, Ca- 
hoon, Childs, Chilton, Ciark, Coleman, Condict, Cooper, Coulter, 
Cowles, Crane, Crawford, Crockett, Creighton, Crowninshield, John 
Davis, Deberry, Denny, Doddridge, Dudley, Dunean, Eager, Ells- 


— = a =a 
worth, George Evans, Joshua Evans, H. Everett, Finch, Ford, 
Forward, Gilmore, Grennell, Gurley, Hawkins, Hemphill, Hodges, 
Howard, Hughes, Hunt, Huntington, Ihrie, Thomas Irwin, W. W- 
Irvin, Isacks, Johus, K. M Johnson, Kendall, Kennon, Kincaid, 
Leavitt, Leecompte, Letcher, Lyon, Martindale, Lewis Maxwell, 
McCreery, McDuffie, Merecr. Miller, Mitehell, Muhlenburg, Pearce, 
Pierson, Ramsay. Randolph, Reed, Richardson, Rose, Russel, Scote, 
Wom. Bb. Shepard, Sill, Smith, Ambrose Speneer, Richard Spencer, 
Sprigg. Stanberry, Stan: fer, Sterigere, Henry R. Storrs, Wm. L. 
Storrs, Strong, Sutherland, Swann, Swift, ‘Payior, Test, J. Thom- 
son, Tracy, Vanee, Varnum, Verplanek, Vinton, Washington, 
| Whittlesey, B. D. White, Wilson, Yancey Young—109. 

| ‘Phe bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and the house adjourned, 








Friday, Feb, 25, After the presentation of reports— 

Mr. Huntington moved the following resolution; which 
was read and laid on the table, viz: 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the seeretary of the treasury be di- 
rected to commun eate to this house, at the commence- 
ment of the next session of congress, or as soon there- 
alter as may be practicable, a statement shewing the 
quantity, quality, and kinds of iron, and steel, in its va- 
rious forms, including eastings, manalactured in the U. 
States, annually, for three years, prior to September, 
1851, and the estimated value thereof. And that he also 
inform this house,as aforesaid, whether any legislative 
provisions are necessary to prevent the evasion of the 
payment of the existing duties on bar or other Iron im- 
ported into the United States, and the frauds upon the 
revenue occasioned thereby, specifying such frauds and 
evasions, if any exist. . 

The house took up the resolution of Mr. C. P. White, 
proposing to print 6,000 additional copies of the reports 
pro and con of the judiciary committee, on the propriety 
of repealing the 25th section of the judiciary act of 1789. 

Mr. Foster resumed the floor in favor of the repeal, 
and spoke half an hour in conclusion of his remarks; 
when 

Mr. Evane, of Maine, rose and observed that it could 
now no longer be said that those who coincided with the 
report of the majority of the committee, had not had 
full opportunity tor discussing the question and advocat- 
ing their views. He would, therefore, now move the 
previous question, which being seconded, 

Mr. Pettis asked for the yeas and nays on the previous 
question; but they were retused, 

Mr. Sterigere moved that the resolution lie on the 
table. Negatived., 





The previous question was then carried, and the ques* 
tion being put on the adoption of the resolution, it was 
decided in the affirmative. Ayes 140, noes $2, 

The speaker laid before the house sundry communica. 
tions—and several private or local bills were passed, or 
ordered to a third reading. 

On motion of Mr. Everett, of Mass. the rule was sus- 
pended, (two-thirds concurving), for the purpose of tak- 
ing up the bill laid on the table yesterday, to authorise a 
subscription to Gales & Seaton’s compilation of the do- 
cuments of congress, prior to the burning of the capitol; 
and the bill was then taken up, 94 to 76. 


Mr. {Vickliffe opposed the bill, and Mr. Chilton ad- 
vocated it. 

Mr. Condict then moved the previous question, and 
the motion was seconded and carried, by yeas and nays, 
87 to 82. 

Mr. Speight moved a call of the hquse, but the motion 
was negatived. 

The question was then put on engrossing the bill for a 
third reading, and carried, by yeas and nays, 93 to 92. 

An engrossed bill entitled ‘tan act making appropria- 
tions for carrying On certain roads and works of internal 
improvement, and providing for surveys,’? was read the 
third time, and passed by ayes 107 and noes 57, 

The house went into committee, Mr. Polk in the 
chair, on sundry appropriation bills. The first taken 
up was the bill for carrying into effect certain Indian 
treaties. 

Mr. McDuffie moved to insert an appropriation of 
80,000 dollars ior carrying into effect the Choctaw trea- 
ty, recently ratified by the senate. 

Mr. Bates said he regretted not to see the chairman 
ofthe committee on Indian affairs in his place. In this 
dark sea he thought the house had a right to know from 
the pilot by what course, or what star it was sailing. If 
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the Indians are the citizens of the states, and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the states, as contended for, he would 
thank any disciple of the school of strict construction, or 
of any other, to show the authority of this government 
to purchase their land, to remove or educate them, as 
proposed. Mr. B. said some of Ais constituents wished 
to sell their Jands and remove, and would be very thank- 
ful if the government would buy them out and aid in 
their removal. If the Indians are in fact independent 
nations, or tribes, as lie supposed they were, then no 
difficulty appears in the case; but if they are citizens of 
the states, and subject to the jurisdiction of the states, 
he saw no power in the government to interfere. The 
policy seems to be, to consider them as independent tor 
all purposes beneficial to us, and as citizenstor all pur- 
poses prejudicial to them. He hoped some one of the 
committee would favor the house with their views upon 
this obscure subject, that its course might be uniform. 

Mr. Lumpkin replied to Mr. Bates, arguing that this 
Choctaw treaty was just ratified, and that the appro- 
priation had nothing to do with the general policy of the 
government towards the Indian tribes, or with the ge- 
neral question. He referred to some of the recent ar- 
guments of Mr. Evereit on the Indian subject; which he 
would be glad to answer at large if opportunity offered, 
but this was not a proper occasion for it. 

Mr, Storrs of N. Y. desired to know whether the trea- 
ty was before the house. It was unprecedented to vote 
an eppropiation to carry a treaty into effeet before the 
president communicated a copy of it to the house. No 
such communication, he was informed, had been made, 
and he was therefore opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. Dwight was not solicitous about the amendment, 
but he stated that this object was embraced in the gen- 
eral appropriation of 500,000 last year: but that appro- 
priation had not been touched; it remained in the trea- 
sury and would go to the surplus fund, and it was neces- 
sary to make anew appropriation for this object, if it was 
to be effected. 

Mr. McDuffie observed he was indifferent about the 
fate of the amendment in committee. He had offered 
it now that he might be able to offer it in the house, 
when a copy of the treaty should be received. 

The amendment was then rejected without.a count. 

The committee took up the bill making appropria- 
tions for certain harbors, and providing for certain sur- 
veys, and made some amendments thereto. 

‘he committee next took up, in suceession, the light 
house bill, and the bill making an appropriation of 
100,000 dollars for a custom house in the city of New 
York; which having gone through, 

The committee rose and reported all the bills to the 
house; and then 

The house adjourned. 

Saturday, Feb. 26. After other business, the bill for 
the preservation of the live oak, &e. in Florida, was or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 

Several private and local matters being attended to— 

The house resumed the consideration of the resolution 
moved by Mr. Haynes, of Georgia, on the 11th January 
last, to reduce the duty on sugar. 

Mr. White, of Lou. commenced in reply to Mr. 
Haynes—but was compelled to stop by the expiration of 
the hour, 

The rule marcgcuting Friday and Saturday, exclu- 
sively, to private business, was suspended, two-thirds 
voting for it. But several private bills were passed. 

The engrossed bill making provision for a subscription 
to a compilation of congressional documents, was read 
the third time. 

The bill was opposed by Messrs. Speight, Polk and 
Yancey, and advovated by Messrs. Drayton and Hivayre. 

The previous question was moved by Mr. Pettis, and 
was sustained by the house. 

The previous question, that is, shall the main ques- 
tion be now put? was then, on the call of Mr, Speight, 
taken by ayes and noes, and carried, 107 to 77. 

‘The main question on the passage of the bill was then 
put by ayes and noes, and carried. Ayes 98, noes 93. 

[We cannot give the yeas and ways uatil next week. ] 

‘Ihe bill trom the senate declaring the assent uf con- 
gress to an act of the general assembly of Ohio; upon 
the subject of the preservation of the Cumberland road, 
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was twice read, and referred to the committee on inter- 
nal improvement. 

The bill allowing the duties on foreign merchandise 
imported into Pittsburg, Wheeling, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Nashville, and Natchez, to be secured 
and paid at those places, was called up. 

Alter further debate, the bill was passed. 

Mr. McDuffie moved to suspend the rule to enable 
him to make a motion ‘o go into committee of the whole, 
(on the resolution to amend the constitution relative to 
the election of president, it was understood), but there 
were not quite two-thirds in the affirmative, and the mo- 
tion was lost. 

Adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 28. After the presentation of about 
fifty petitions, notice was received from the senate of 
the decease of Mr. Vodle—whereupon Mr. Tes¢ offered 
the usual resolutions of respect to his memory. ‘The 
house adjourned until 3 o'clock, for the purpose of at- 
tending the faneral. 

At 3 o’clock, the house resumed the consideration of 
the memorial from Massachusetts, presented on the 7th 
instant, by Mr. E. Everett, and the motion made by Mr. 
E. on the 14th instant, that the said memorial be re- 
ferred to the committee on Indian affairs, “with instruc- 
tions to report a bill making further provision for exe- 
cuting the laws of the United States on the subject of 
intercourse with the Indian tribes; and also, for the 
faithful observance of the treaties between the United 
States, and the said tribes.” 

For want of time to discuss the resolution, &ce. Mr. 
Sutherland moved to lay it on the table—which was 
agreed to by a large majority. 

An aet to provide for the punishment of offences in cut- 
ting, destroying, and removing live oak and ether timber 
for naval purposes; were severally read the third time 
passed, and sent to the senate for concurrence. - 

The bill giving the assent of congress to a certain act 
of the general assembly of Ohio, being reported by Mr. 
Vinton, was, after various motions, ordered to a third 
reading, 

The following message in writing was received from 
the president of the U. States, by Mr. Donelson, his 
private secretary, viz: 

Lo the speaker of the house of representatives of the 
United Siates. 

Ilay before the house of representatives a treaty, 
recently concluded with the Choctaw tribe of Indians, 
that provision may be made for carrying the same into 
effect, agreeably to the estimate heretolore presented by 
the seeretary of war to the coramiltee of ways and means. 
It is a printed copy, as it passed the senate; no amend- 
ment having been made, except to strike out the pream- 
ble. I also communicate a letter from the secretary of 
war on this subject. ANDREW JACKSON. 

February 28, 1831. 

This message was read, and laid on the table. 

Sundry papers were submitted from different depart- 
ments. 

The house proceeded to consider the bill reported 
from the committee of the whole, to carry into effect 
certain Indian treaties. 

Mr. McDuffie moved to insert an appropriation of 
$80,000, for carrying into effect the Choctaw treaty lately 
ratified by the senate. 

This produced an animated debate—the amendment 
was modified, and the bill, so amended, finally passed. 

Mr. Drayton moved that the house take up the bill 
making appropriations for the engineer and ordnance de- 
partments, Ke. 

Mr. McDuffie opposed the bill because of certain 
items contained in it—and the motion to take it up was 
rejected. 

Propositions to take up certain other bills failed. 

An engrossed bill ‘‘deciaratory of the law concerning 
contempts of court,’”’ was read the third time and passed. 
The bill concerning light houses, light boats, &c. was, 
after being opposed by Mr. Yancey, passed. 

The house proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
making appropriations for the indian department for the 
year 1831, and the amendments reported thereto from 
the committee of the whole house on the 17th inst. were 





read and eoneurred in by the house. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Bates, of Mass. further 
to amend the said bill by adding thereto the following, 
as an additional section, viz: 

**nd be it further enacted, That the annuities to the 
Indian nations or tribes, shall be paid hereafter, in the 
way and manner they have usually been paid since the 
grant thereof, or until the said nations or tribes, respec- 
tively sh«ll, in general council, otherwise direct.’’ 

Mr. Bates tollowed his motion by a speech of an 
hour’s length, on the subject of Indian affairs, and the 
policy of the executive towards the Indian tribes. 

Mr. Potter replied. Mr, Buchanan opposed the 
amendment—he approved the act of the last session, and 
called forthe previous question. It was sustained, and 
the bill, at length passed —without the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The bill making an appropriation for a new custom 
house at New York was passed—so was the bill for the 
improvement of certain harbors and providing for sur- 
veys. ‘The latter 87 to 75—after much debate. It in- 
eludes an appropriation for Back Creek, at the western 
end of the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, ‘The house 
adjourned at half past 10 o’clock at night. 

‘sy We have no account of Tuesday’s proceedings. 

ednesday, March 2. Mr. White proceeded with 
his speech on the sugar bill till he was arrested by the 
expiration of the allotted hour, and an additional half 
hour allowed by a vote of the house, 

Mr. Irwin, of Penn. moved to amend the Cumber- 
land road bill by adding a section appropriating $100,000 
for the repair of the road east of Wheeling. He sup- 
ported his motion by a short speech explaining the facts 
of the case, and adverting to the new policy adopted by 
Ohio and Pennsylvania for the preservation of the road 
by the erection of toil gates. 

He was opposed by Mr. Crawford—such demands for 
repairs went to destroy the entire system of internal im- 
provement, &c. Mr. Letcher said that unless the road 
was to be abandoned, the amendment must prevail—be- 
cause of the wretched state of the road; but the amend- 
ment was rejected, ayes 53, noes 94. ‘he bill was or- 
dered to a third reading 89 to 66. 

On motion of Mr. Verplanck, the house agreed to the 
request of the senate for a conference on the general 
appropriation bills—and Messrs. Verplanck, White ot 
Florida, Spencer, of N. Y. Wayne and Drayton, were 
appointed a committee on the part of the house. 

‘The senate’s amendments to the act declaratory of the 
powers of courts of the United States on the subjeet of 
contempts; adding a second section for punishing all 
attempts to corrupt or intimidate jurors, &c. was amend- 
ed, on the suggestion of Mr. Buchanan, and then agreed 
to. 

The military appropriation bill was next considered in 
committee of the whole, Mr. Condict in the chair. 

The amendment which went to appropriate $80,000 
for the expenses of the Choctaw treaty vut of the trea- 
sury, and not out of the sum of $500,000 appropriated 
by the Indian bill of last year, being read— 

Mr. Bell explained, and strenuously advocated the 
amendment, answering several queries of Mr. Vinton in 
relation to the expenditure of part of the appropriation 
of last year. 

Mr. Elisworth opposed the amendment, insisting that 
the 500,000 of the last year was intended to cover the 
expenses included in this sum. 

Mr. Storrs took similar ground, and quoted the In- 
dian bill in support of his position—comparing the treat- 
meat of the house by the executive to the child’s play of 
“shut your eyes and open your mouth.” 

Mr. Polk replied—contending that the house had 
abundant light, and insisting that the objects of this ap- 
propriation never were contemplated when the 500,000 
were granted by the bill of last year. 

Mr. Huntingion further quoted the law, and argued to 
show that the objects now proposed might be paid for 
out of the sum in that law; and, whether or not the 
house might now so direct. 

Mr. Burges earnestly argued on the same side. 

Mr. Wicktiffe advised that no reply be made—as the 
speeches would avail nothing, save for political effect. 

Mr. Bell replied—insisting on the distinct character 
of the objects now asked for; arguing with great warmth 


to show that the president would have violated the act 
of last session if he had applied the money then given 
him to the objects of education, farming utensils, rifles, 
councils’ houses, &c. comprised in the present appro- 
priation, and then the gentleman would have taken op- 
posite ground, and cried out autocracy, &e., and repell- 
ing the idea suggested by Mr. Burges that the fund in 
the hands of the president was to be reserved as a trea- 
sure for bribery. 

Mr. Storrs replied and explaine:i, 

Mr. Whitlesey remonstrated against the consumption 
of time in this debate. 

Mr. IVilde demanded the question, and threatened a 
full diseussion should the debate be further pursued, 

The question was taken accordingly, and decided in 
the affirmative, ayes 93—so the house concurred, and 
the clause was stricken out which takes the 80,000 dol- 
lars out of the 500,000 dollars of last year. 

The next bill considered in committee of the whole 
was that for fortifications, The senate’s amendment 
which gives 200,000 dollars instead of 100,000 dollars, 
towards arming the forts, was advocated by Mr. Dray- 
ton. 

Mr. Yancey and Mr. Reed opposed the amend- 
ment—the latter said there was a monopoly in the cone 
tracts. Mr. Drayton replicd. The amendment was re- 
jected. 

Other bills were passed through the committee of the 
whole, and reported to the house. The yeas and nays 
were called on the disputed amendments to the Indian 
appropriation bill—for them 92, against them 72, So the 
clause remained stricken out, 

Mr. Verplanck, from the committee of conference, 
reported an unanimous agreement of that committee in 
the following compromise: to strike out all the specifi- 
cations of items of expense of the negotiation with the 
Ottoman Porte, and insert the following in lieu there- 
of:”? for the contingent expenses of foreign intercourse, 
in addition to the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
hereinafter appropriated, the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars.” ‘his report was agreed to. 

After other business, the house adjourned to 4 past 
6 o’clock. 

In the evening session the house, as usual, was occu- 
pied in consummating a vast mass of business which had 
been matured by its previous action during this session. 

Some debate was excited by the bill remitting certain 
duties on imported salt under bond, which resulted in 
laying the bill on the table. A similar fate befel the 
bill extending the right of pre-emption to certain set- 
lers in Florida and Arkansas, A bill passed, author- 
ising a survey of the boundary lines between Florida 
and Alabama, and of the northern boundary of Illinois. 
An attempt was made by Mr. Wilde to engraft upon it a 
provision for settling the long disputed line between 
Florida and Georgia, but as it threatened long discus- 
sion the motion failed. Numerous private bills were 
considered in committee, read a third time, and passed. 

Thursday, March 3. The house sat till a late hour, 
but we have not the particulars of the proceedings, 

3 PThe ‘‘National Intelligencer” says—The prosi- 
dent approved and signed all the bills which were pre- 
sented to him, although a rumor prevailed, in the after- 
noon, that one or two, embracing internal improve. 
ments, would not be approved. _ 

BCP A great mass of matier ie deferred—and the 
very late arrival of the mail last evening, because of 
the state of the rouds,has prevented the tneertion of 
some things presenting themselves, pushed as we have 
been by extra exertion this week: but we hope to get 
all well posted up inour next paper. The masters con= 
cerning the general post office, are highly interesting. 





RUSSIA AGAINST POLAND. 
The emperor and king has addressed to the Poles the 
following proclamation: _ 

“The odious attempt of which your capital has been 
the theatre has disturbed the repose of your country. 
The intelligence has excited my just indignation, and 
filled me with the deepest grief. 
‘¢Men who dishonor the name of Pole have conspired 








against the life of the brother of your monarch; have 
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seduced a part of your army to forget their oaths, and 
deceived 


people upon the deerest interest of your 


**l¢ is still time, however, {o remedy the past, and 
you may set save yourselves from greater evils. IT will 
not confound those who abjure the error of a moment 
with those who presist in crime. 


“Poles! listen to the counsels of a father; obey the 
commands of your kin 


‘That you may be fully aware of our intentions, we 
ordain:— 


1. That all our Russian subjects detained as prisoners 
be immediately set at liberty:—2d. The council of ad- 
ministration shall resume its primitive functions, and the 
authority with which we invested it by our decree of the 
42th August, 1826.—3. All civil authorities of the ca- 





pital and of the Waywodies shall render strict obedi- | 


ence to the decrees issued in our name by the council of 
administration, organised, as we have before said, and 
shall not acknowledge any power illegally constituted. 

4. Immediately on the receipt of these presents, all 
the chiefs of our Polish army siall be bound to assemble 
their troops, and march without delay to Plock, the point 
we have fixed upon for the assembling of our royal army. 


6. All chiefs are to send us without delay, returns of the | 


state of their troops.—6. Every armament formed in 
consequence of the disturbances at Warsaw, and not in 


accordance with the organization of our army is dissolved 
from this moment. 


“Consequently the local authorities are charged to 
take care that all persons found with arms illegally ob- 
tained do instantly give them up, and that these arms be 

laced under the veterans and police officers of each 
istrict. 

*‘Soldiers of the Polish army! In all times your motte 
bas been ‘Honor and Fidelity.’ Our brave regiment of 
Chasseurs ot the horse guards have furnished a proof 
which will be ever memorable. Soldiers, follow this 
example and answer the expectations of your sovereign 
who has received your oaths. 


“Poles! this proclamation will assure those who have 
remained faithful to me that] know how to rely upon 
their devotedness, and confide in their courage. 

“Those among you who have abandoned themselves 
to a momentary error will equally learn that I do not 
repel them if they but hasten (o retarn to their duty, 


“But never shall the words of your king be addressed 
to men without honor and without fidelity, who have 
conspired against the repose of their country. Should 
they have dared to flatter themselves, that by taking up 
arms they would obtain concessions as a reward for 
their crimes, their hopes shajl be vain. They have be- 
trayed their country. The misery they prepared for 
it shall fall upon their own heads, 

“Given at St. Petersburg, this 17th December, A. 
D. 1830, and the 6th of our reigu, 

(Signed) 
The minister secretary of state, 
Count STEPHEN GraspowskI1.”’ 


MUSSIAN MANIFESTO AGAINST POLAND. 
From a Brussels paper. 

The following manifesto has just been published:— 
“*We, Nicolas, by the grace of God, emperor and au- 

toorat of all the Russias. &c. to all our faithful sub- 

jects greeting. 

“A terribic treason has convulsed the kingdom of Po- 
land, which is united to Russia. Evil minded men, 
whom the benefits of the emperor Alexander, the mag- 
manimous restorer of their country, had not disarmed, 
and who, under the protection of the constitution which 
he had granted them, enjoyed the fruits of his solicitude, 

lotted the overthrow of the order of things introduced 

y him, and marked the outset of their crimes, on the 
17th, (29th) of November, by rebellion, bloodshed, and 
ériminal attempts on the life of our beloved brother, 
the Cesarowitseh and grand duke Constantine Psulo- 
witsch. Taking advantage of the darkness of the night, 
a furious multitude, instigated by them, attacked the pa- 
lace of the Cesarowitsch, and at the same time, spread 
in several quarters of the city false reports that the Rus- 
sian troops were massacreing tle peaceable citizens, en- 
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raging the people, and filling the city with all the horrors 
of anarchy. The Cesarowitsch then resolved to take up 
a position in the environs of Warsaw with the Russian 
troops that he had with him, and the Polish troops that 
remained faithful to their duty, ard not act offensively, 
in order 'o avoid all occasions for the effusion of blood, 
to show clearly the absurdity and the falsehood of the 
reports that were spread, to give the authorities of the 
city time and means, with the aid of the well disposed 
citizens, to recall to their duty those who had been led 


astray, and to keep the evil minded in check: but this 
expectation was not fulfilled, 


The couneil of administration could not succeed in re- 
storing order, incessantly menaced by the rebels, who 
had tormed itlegal meetings, and who had changed its 
composition by removing the members named by us, 
and establishing others forced on it by the chicts of the 
conspirators. There was nothing left for it to do but 
sarnestiy to entreat the Cesarowitsch to send back the 
Polish troops who had Jeft Warsaw with him, in order 
to preserve public and private property from further 
piliage. Soon this council was totally dissolved, and 
the whole power placed in the hands of a general. At 
the same time a report spread of a similar insurrection 
in all the provinces of the kingdom of Poland. The 
same means were every where employed—seduction, 
menaces, falsehoods, the ohject of which was to subject 
the peaceable citizens to the power of some rebels. In 
these serious and deplorable circumstances, the Cesaro- 
witch thought it necessary to follow the advice of the 
council of state, and he permitted the small number of 
Polish troops who had remained faithful to return to 
Warsaw, in order, if possible, to protect persons ani 
property. Ee himself, with the Russian troops, quit- 
ted the kingdom of Poland, and on the Ist (13th) of 
December arrived at the village of Wilodaw, in Volhy- 
nia. In this manner a crime, which had been long me- 
ditated was consummated. After so many calamities, 
the Polish nation was enjoying peace and prosperity, 
under the protection of our government; again it preci- 
pitates itself into an abyss of revolt and misery, and 
troops of these credalous men, though struck with fear 
of approaching chastisement, dare to propose conditions 
to us, their legitimate master. 

“Russians! you know that we reject them with indig- 
nation. Your hearts, burning with zeal for the throne, 
comprehend what our’s frels. At the first news of the 
treason your answer was anew oath of unalterable fidc- 
lity, and at this moment we see in the whole extent of 





our vast empire only one impulse, in the hearts of all 


| only one sentiment—the desire ot sparing no effort for 


the honor of their sovereign, the imviolability of the 
empire and to sacrifice to it their riches, prosperity, 
and even their lives. We have contemplated with emo- 
lion this generous transport of the love of the people 
to our person and to the country, and we consider it as 
a sacrcd duty to answer to it by the words of modera- 
tion. 

“New sacrifices, new efforts, will not be necessary.— 
God, the defender of the legitimate cause, is with us, 
and powerful Russia is able in a single decisive battle 
to reduce to obedience those who have dared to disturb 
the peace. Our faithful troops, who have very recently 
distinguished themselves by numerous victories, are al- 
ready assembling on the western fronticr of the empire. 
We are ready to punish the treason, but at the same 
time we will distinguish between the innocent and the 
guilty, and pardon the weak, who, through inability to 
resist, Or through fear, followed the torrent of rebel- 
lion. 


“No, all the subjects of our kingdom of Poland, all 
the inhabitants of Warsaw, have not taken part in the 
conspiracy and its deplorable consequences. Several 
have shown, by dying gloriously, that they knew their 
duty; others, as we have seen by the reports of the 
erand duke, were obliged to return with tears of despair 
to the places occupied by the rebels; they form, with 
the victims of fraud and seduction, the greater part of 
the army, and of the kingdom of Poland. We address- 
ed them in a proclamation of the 5th (17th) of this 





month (already published), in which, expressing our just 
displeasure at the violation of faith, we gave orders to 
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put an end to all usurpations of 


countrymen, and save the kingdom of Poland from the 
disastrous consequence of a criminal infatuation. In 
pointing out this as the only means of safety, we mace 
known to all our faithful subjects this effect of our cle- 
mency; they will see in it our resolution to maintain 
untouched the rights of the throne, and to protect the 


cuse those who have been led astray. 

‘Russians, the example of your emperor will serve 
youas aguide. Justice and not vengeance, unshaken 
firmness in the combat for the honor and weltare of the 
state, without hatred towards infatuated adversaries — 
love and respect for those subjects of our kingdom ot 
Poland who have remaimed faithtul to the oath taken to 
us—a prompt reconciliation with all those 
to their duty. 
ready done. 
m firm reliance upon God, 
Russia, and in a monarch who knows the greatness 
the sacredness of his vocation, and will know how to 
maintain animpaired the dignity of his empire, and the 
glory of his Russian name. 

(Signed), 


who return 
You will fuifil our hopes as you have 
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St. Petersburgh, Dec. 12, (24) in the 6th year of | 


our reign,”” 





BELGIUM. 

Brussels, Jan. 4. in the congress yesterday M. Vilain 
XIV. announced that he was about to communicate a di- 
plomatic note. The hon. member then read the fol- 
lowing documents: 


No. 1--The provisional government of Belgium to the 
president of the national congress. 
“ Brussels, January 3, 1831. 

“Sir—We have the honor to transmit to you the pro- 
tocol of December 20, which was delivered to the com- 
mittee for foreign affairs on Friday last, at midnight, 
after the sitting of the congress. We annex the answer 
of the committee, dated the 3d inst. Believe us, ete. 

“VANDERLINDEN,” 
No. 2—To lord Ponsonby and M. Bresson, Brussels. 
* London, December 30, 1830. 

**Gentlemen— We have the honor to transmit to you 
a protocol, which consecrates an important determina- 
tion formed in the name of the five powers. Our wish 
is, that this document should be communicated to the 
provisional government of Belgium, and that you, gen- 
tlemen, should urge the prompt departare of commis- 
sioners with whom we wish to confer. 

“ESTERHAZY, 

WEISSEVMBERG, 

‘TALLEYRAND, 

PALMERSTON, 

BULOW, 

LIAWEN MATUSEVICZ.” 
No. 3—Protocol of the conference held at the foreien 

office on the 20th of December, 1830. ’ 

Present, the plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia and Russia: — 

The plenipotentiaries of the five courts having receiv- 
ed the forraal concurrence of the Belgian government in 
the Armistice which had been proposed to it, and the 
king of the Netherlands having also acceded to it, and the 


conference having thus, by stopping the effusion of blood, 


Accept, ete, 
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power, illicit arma- j Belgium with Holland is destroyed, and that therefore 
ments, and to replace every thing on its former footing. 


By doing this, they may still repair the fault of their | 


i means. 


it becomes indispensable to have recource to other ar- 
rangements to accomplish the intentions for the @xe- 
cution of which this union was to have secured the 


United to Holland, and forming an integral part of the 


‘kingdom of the Netherlands, Belgium had to tulfil her 
part of the European duties of that kingdom, and of the 


| obligations that the treaties had made her contract to- 
country, as well as the equally firm resolution to ex- | ¥ 


vards the other powers. Her separation from Holland 
cannot liberate her from that part of these obligations. 

‘The conference consequently will occupy itsclf with 
the discussion and combination of new arrangements, - 
best calculated to combine the future independence of 
Belgium with the stipulations of the treaties, with the 
interests and security of the other power, and with the 
maintainance of the balance of Europe. ‘To this end, 
the conference, whilst combining its negotiations with 


al- | the plenipotentiaries of Lis majesty the king of the Ne- 
Persevere in your peace and tranquility, therlands, 


wil urge the provisional government of Bel- 
as soon as possible, commis- 


and | sioners ‘urnished with instructions and powers sufficient- 


ly umple, to be consulted and heard upon all that may 
facilitate the definitive adoption of the arrangements men- 
tioned above. 

These arrangements can in nowise effect the rights 
which the king of the Netherlands and the Germanic 
coufedcration excreise over the grand duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. 

‘Vhe plenipotentiaries of the five great powers have 
agreed that the present protocol shall be communicated 
to the plenipotentiary of his majesty the king of the Ne- 
therlands, and a copy of it be sent to lord Ponsonby and 
M. Bresscn, who shall communicate it to the provisional 
government of Belgium. 

(Signed as the above letter. ) 


No. 4—Verbal note of December 31, 1830. 




















Lord Ponsonby and M. Bresson have the honor of 
commun esting herewith to the president and members 
of the committee for foreign affairs certified copies of 
the protocol of a conference, held a’ London on the 28th 
inst. by their excellencies the plenipotentiaries of the 
five great powers, and a letter by which it is accompa- 
nied. ‘They beg the president to inform them whether 
the Belgian commissioners sent to Londonare farzished 
with powers sufficiently ample to treat upon the divers 
| points enumerated in the protocol. If these powers are 
jnot sufiicient, the provisional government of Belgium 


wilhfeel the necessity of dispatching them new powers 
} without delay. 





Lord Ponsonby and M. Bresson embrace this oppor- 
{unily to renew to the president of the committee for 
foreign affairs the assurance that their excellencies the 
plenipotcotiaries have spared no efforts to convince the 
cabinet of the Hague that the measures of precaution 
which impede the navigation of the Scheldt must be re- 
| voked within the shortest delay possible. 











On the 29th inst. their excellencies formed the reso- 
lution anew to demand again of the government of his 
majesty king William to put an end, at the same time 
with hostilities, to every act that might be regarded as 
hostile; and their excellencies the ambassadors and 
ministers charges d’affairs of the five courts at the 
Hague received from their excellencies the plenipoten- 
tiaries the invitation to urge his majesty tocomply as soon 
as possible with the wishes which they «gain formally 














, | expressed to him. 
accomplished its first task, the plenipotentiaries assem- | 


The provisional government of Belgium cannot fail 


bled to deliberate upon the ulterior measures to be taken, | to appreciate properly this exgerness of their excellen- 
with a view to remedy the derangements which the dis- | cies the plenipotentiaries to support the claims it has set 
turbances that have arisen in Belgium had introduced | up, and, without doubt, will wait with confidence for the 


into the system of the treaties of 1814 and 1815. 
In forming, by the treaties in question, the union of 
Belgium with Holland, the powers who signed the said 


assembled, had for 


brium in Europe, and secure the general peace, 


steps, the effect of which the five powers will take care 


jto secure, Which shall have led to the result which Bel- 
treaties, and whose plenipotentiaries are at this moment | 


gium expects, 


On this occasion lord Ponsonby and M. Bresson think 


their objeet to found a just equili- | it right to observe, that the protoeol of the 17th of No- 
(vember, not having been accepted by the provisional go- 


Y Lhe events of the last four months have unfortunately | verment till the 15th inst. no time has been lost by their 
7 ° - od . . . ° 
emonstrated that the perfeet and complete amalgama- | excellencies in adopting decisive measures. 


tion which the powers wished to effect between these two 


The disquietude and impatienee manifested by the 


countries had not been obtained, that henceforward it | country are, without doubt, perfectly nataral in its pre- 
would be impossible to effect it, that thus the union of! sent state of suffering; but it cannot but make allowances 
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for circumstances of time and distance, and would not 
approve of affairs of such high importance being treated 
with precipitation, 

Lord Ponsonby and M. Rresson present to the presi- 
dent and members of the committee assurances of their 
high consideration. 


No. 5—Verbal note of Jan. 3, 1831. 

The president and members of the committee for 
foreign affairs having had the honor to receive from lord 
Ponsonby and M. Bresson, by a verbal note of Deeem- 
ber 31, 1830, a certified copy of the protocol of a con- 
ference held at London on the 20th of December, by 
their excellencies the plenipotentiaries of the five great 
powers, and of a letter which accompanies it, of the 
co date, deem it their duty to give the following re- 

It has appeared to them that the rising of the blockade, 
and the free navigation of the Scheldt, being the princi- 
pal condition of the armistice, and even of the suspension 
of arms, already executed on the 2lst of November, the 
first task which the five great powers had taken upon 
themselves, has not yet been accomplished. 

The balance of Europe may yet be ensured, and the 
general peace maintained, by rendering Belgium inde- 
pendent, strong and happy. If Belgium should remain 
without strength and happiness, the new arrangement, 
to which recouree may be had, would be threatened 
with the fate of the political combination of 1815. 

Independent Belgium has no doubt her part of the 
European duties to fulfil, but it is difficult to conceive 
what obligations would result from her treaties to which 
she has remained a stranger. 


‘The commissioners sent to London are provided with 
the necessary instructions to be heard upon every thing 
that concerns Belgium, and cannot but acquaint the con- 
ference, that under the present circumstances of the 
Belgic people, it will appear impossible for Belgium to 
form an independent state, without the immediate gua- 
rantee of the free navigation of the Scheldt, of the pos- 
session of the left bank of that river, the whole province 
ot Limburg, and the grand duchy ot Luxembourg except 
its relations with the Germanic confederation. 

Their exeellencies the plenipotentiaries of the five 
great powers will easily conceive, by the reports which 
lord Ponsonby and M. Bresson may have sent them, 
the critical situation of the country, and the impossibility 
of protracting this state of uncertainty. 

The president and members of the committee for fo- 
reign affairs beg lord Ponsonby and M. Bresson to ac- 
cept the expression of the highest respect. 

‘This communication was tollowed by along and im- 
portant discussion, in which a deputy,(M. de Robaulx), 
complained of the insnfliciency of the communications, 
and of the conduct of the committee for foreign affairs. 

This speech was answered in avery energetic manner 
by Messrs. Le Hon Lebeau, Destiveaux, Joltrand, and 
Forgeur, who fully justified the conduct of the com- 
mittee. 

After this discussion, M. Canstantin Rodenbach pro- 
posed that the congress should immediately proceed to 
the choice of a sovereign. ‘The proposition was adopt- 
ed, and referred to the sections. 


Brussels, Jan. 16. Yesterday there were two sittings 
of congress. That of the morning presented no matter 
of general interest—in the evening the following grants 
were voted for the public service:—To the senate, 6,000 
florins—to the chamber of representatives, 90,250 florins 
—to the provisional government, for office charges and 
travelling expenses, 25,000 florins—to the court of 
accounts, 24,500 florins—to the department of foreign 
affairs, 150,000 florins—to the department of justice, 
553,000 florins—to the department of the interior, 
4,250,000 florins—to the war department, 12,000,000 
florins—to the department of the finances, 3,500,000 
florins—to the department of public safety, 543,590 
florins—to the marine department, 250,000 florins. On 
proceeding to vote on the ensemble of the law making 
these grants, the number were 114 for, and 7 against. 

M. Hon then rose and read the following proto- 
col, dated London, Jan. 9:— rp! 

‘Present, the plenipotentiaries of Austria, France, 


Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia. 








ten th 


ns 





“The plenipotentiaries of the five courts have as. 
sembled for the purpose of examining the remonstran- 
ces which the court of London has received on the part 
of the provisional» government of Belgium against the 
continuance of the measures which still paralyse the 
navigation of the Netherlands against the acts of hos- 
tility committed by the Belgian troops. 

‘Considering that the protocol No, 1, of November, 
1850, contains the followug—‘On both sides hostilities 
shall cease entirely:’ 

“Considering that by the document annexed under 
the letter B. to the protocol No, 2, ‘the provisional 
government of Belgium has pledged itself to give orders 
and take the necessary measures for all hostilities to 
cease against Holland on the part of the Belgians:? 

**Considering further, that by the document annexed 
under the letter A, to the protocol No, 3, dated Nov. 
17, 1830, this majesty the king of the Netherlands has 
declared that he accepts the proposition above mention- 
ed (that relative to the entire cessation of hostilities on 
both sides), after the tenor of the protocol No, 1, of 
the conference:’ 

*‘Considering, that the protocol No. 2, of November 
17 states, that ‘the armistice having been agreed upon 
by both parties, it constitutes an engagement entered 
into with the five powers, and that, on both sides, they 
shall retain the power cf communicating freely by land 
and sea with the territories, places and points, occupied 
by the respective troops, beyond the limits which sepa- 
rated Belgium from the United Provinees of the 
ne before the treaty of Paris of May 30, 
1814: 


“Considering also, that by the protocol No. 3 of No« 
vember 17, the powers have régarded the armistice con- 
tracted as an engagement entered into with them, the 
execution of which it is their duty to look to in future: 

“Considering that, in the subsequent protocol No. 4, 
of Nov. 50, ‘the plenipotentiary of his majesty the king 
of the Netherlands informed those of the five powers of 
the entire concurrence of the king, his master, in their 
protocols of Nov. 16, 1830:’ 

“That, consequently, it was understood that the hos- 
tilities in question should cease entirely, by land and sea, 
and that they should not be resumed in any case, the ar- 
mistice having been declared indefinite by the protocol 
of Nov. 17, and the cessation of hostilities having been 
placed under the immediate guarantee of the five pow- 
ers, by the protocols, No, 4, of Nov. 30, and No, 5, of 
Dec. 10, 1830: 


‘*That the nature and value of these engagements 
were explained to the provisional government of Bel- 
gium as early as the 6th of December, by a verbal note 
of lord Ponsonby and M, Bresson, in consequence of 
which the provisional government of Belgium declared 
that it agreed to the protocol of Nov. 17. 

‘‘Considering, finally, that upon the taith of this con- 
currence, an application has been made by the five pow- 
ers in common to the king of the Netherlands, for the 
purpose of obtaining the complete repeal of the mea- 
sures which still impede the navigation of the Scheldt. 

‘The plenipotentiaries have unanimously come to 
the opinion that it was the duty of the five powers to 
enforce the faithful, prompt, and entire execution of the 
engagements which they deciared to have been entered 
into with themselves. 


‘‘Consequently, the plenipotentiaries have resolved 
to state to the plenipotentiary of his majesty the king of 
the Netherlands, that the five powers, having taken un- 
der their guarantee the complete cessation of hostilities, 
cannot allow on the part of his majesty the continuation 
of any measure bearing a hostile character, and that this 
character being that of the measures which obstruct the 
navigation of the Scheldt, the five powers are obliged, 
for the last time, to demand their repeal. 

The plenipotentiaries observe that this repeal must be 
entire, so as to restore the free navigation of the Scheldt, 
without any right of duties or search, except those which 
were established in 1814, before the reunion of Belgium 
with Holland, in tavor of neutral vessels, and of such as 
belong to Belgian ports, his majesty the king of the 
Netherlands having declared, through the medium of 
his plenipotentiary, that the vessel belonging to the 




















Belgian ports, had not been, nor should be, molested, 
so long as the Belgians should not molest the vessels or 
property of the northern provinces of the Netherlands. 
“Convinced that although the king, in his good faith 
and wisdom, will not fail to accede to -all the points of 
their demand, yet the plenipotentiaries are obliged to 
declare hereby, that the rejection of this demand would 
be considered by the five powers as an act of hostility 
against them; and that if, on the 20th, of January, the 
measures which impede the navigation of the Scheldt 
should not cease, conformably to the promises of his 
majesty himself, the five powers would reserve to them- 
selves the adoption of such measures as they might con- 
sider necessary for the prompt execution of their en- 
gagements. ”” . ds 
‘“*By a just reciprocity, the plenipotentiaries having 
been informed that acts of hostility had been resumed, 
chiefly in the environs of Maestricht; that the movements 
of the Belgian troops seem to indicate an intention of in- 
vesting that fortress, and that the troops have quitted the 
positions which they were to occupy until the definitive 
line of the armistice should be fixed, in virtue of the en- 
closed declaration of the provisional government of Bel- 
gium, dated, November 21, 1830, have resolved to au- 
thorise their delegates at Brussels to inform the provi- 
sional government of Belgium, that the acts of hostility 
just mentioned are to cease without the least delay, and 
that the Belgian troops are to return immediately, agree- 
ably to the declaration above mentioned, to the positions 
which they occupied on the 21st of November, 1830,” 
“The delegates shall add, that if the Belgian troops 
have not returned to the said positions by the 20th of 


January, the five powers will regard the rejection of 


their demand on this point as an act of hostility against 
them, and reserve to themselves the adoption of such 
measures as they shall deem proper to cause the engage- 
ments entered into with them to be respected and execu- 
ted, The plenipotentiaries, moreover, renew, in the 
present protocol, the formal declaration, that the entire 
and reciprocal cessation of hostilities is placed under the 
guarantee of the five powers, that they will not allow the 
renewal of them on any supposition, and that they have 
formed the unchangeable resolution to obtain the accom- 
plishment of their decisions, founded upon justice, and 
their wish to preserve to Europe the blessings of a gene- 


wal peace. 
(Signed) ESTERHAZY, 
WEISSEN BERG, 
TALLEYRAND, 
PALMERSTON, 
BULOW, 
LIEVEN. 

M. de Robaulx rose, and said—You answered nobly 
to the former protocol, Jet this also be treated con- 
sistently with the dignity of the nation, and repelled— 
‘There is nodonger any independence for Belgium—we 
are no longer free. 

M. le Hon said it became a question of peace or war, 
which must be decided within five days. That decision 
should not entail responsibility upon any one, not even 
upoa congress. ‘lhe protocol required mature delibera- 
tion, and therefore it had been at once communicated. It 
could not be answered without being well considered 
and for this time was necessary. 

The protocol was ordered to be printed. 


’ 





- 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GEN. ANDREW JACK- 
SON AND JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
President and vice-president of the United States, on the subject 
= course of the latter,in the deliberations of the cabinet of 
Ir. Monroe, on the occurrences in the Seminole war. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED SLATES. 

I come before you as my constituents, to give an account of 
my conduct in an important political transaction, which has been 
called in question, and so erroneously represented, that neither 
Justice to myself nor respect for you will permit me any longer 
to remain silent; I allude to my course, in the deliberations of 
the cabinet of Mr. Monroe, on the Seminole question. I know 
not how I can place more fully before you all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case, than by putting you in possession of the 
Correspondence between general Jackson and myself, which will 
show the difference between the views that we have respectively 
taken, and by what means, and through whose agency, this long 
gone-by affair has been revived. 

I have not taken this step, strictly defensive as it is, without 
mature deliberation, and a ealm oad careful estimate of all the 


obligations under which I act. That there are strong reasons 
pn it, L feel and acknowledge; but I also feel the most tho- 
rough conviction that the sacred obligation to vindicate my cha- 
racter, impeached, as it has been, in one of the most importane 
incidents of my life, and to prove myself not unworthy of the 
high station to which you have elevated me, far outweigh all 
other considerations. Should my vindication have any political 
or persanal bearing, I can only say that it will not be because I 
have either willed or desired it. Itis my intention simply to 
place my own conduct in its proper light, and not to assault 
others. Nor ought I to be held responsible sould any such con- 
sequence follow; as L am free from all agency in resuseitating 
this old subject, or bringing it to the knowledge of the public. 
Previous to my arrival here, U had confined the knowledge of the 
existence of the correspondence to a few confidential friends, who 
were politically attached both to general Jackson and myself; not 
that I had any thing to apprehend from its disclosure, but be- 
cause I was unwilling to increase the existing excitement in the 
present highly critical state of our public affairs. But when [ 
arrived here, late in December, I found my caution had been of 
no avail, and that the correspondence was a subject of conversa- 
tion in every circle, and soon became a topic of free comment in 
most of the public journals. — The accounts of the affair, as is 
usually the case on such occasions, were, for the most part, gross- 
ly distorted, and were, in many instances, highly injurious to my 
character. Still I deemed it my duty to take no hasty step, being 
determined to afford time for justice to be done me without a 
peal to you; and, if it should be, to remain silent, as my only o 
jeet was the vindication ef my conduct and character. Believing 
that further delay would be useless, I can see no adequate mo- 
tive to postpone, any longer, the submission of all the facts of 
the case to your deliberate and final decision. 


I am not ignorant of the trying position in which I am plac. 
ed—standing unsustained, except by the force of truth and jus- 
tice; yet I cannot but look with confidence to your decision 
The question presented for your consideration is not that of a 
controversy of two individuals, between whom you are to decide: 
viewed in that light, it would bear the aspect of a mere personal 
difference, involving no principle, and unworthy of your notice; 
but regarded in a different light, as involving the character of an 
officer, occupying by your suffrage a distinguished official sta- 
tion, whose conduct in an interesting public transaction bad been 
impeached, it assumes a far more important bearing, and pre- 
sents a question of deep import for your consideration. The 
most sacred of all political relations is that between the repre- 
sentative and the constituent. When your suffrage places an 
individual in a high official station, a most solemn obligation is 
imposed on you aud him, on the faithful discharge of which the 
existence of our free and happy institutions mainly depends; on 
him, so to act as to merit your confidence, and on you, not to 
withdraw that confidence without just cause. It is under a pro- 
found regard for this mutual and sacred obligation that I sub- 
mit the whole affair to your determination, conscious that in 
this, as well as every other public transaction of my life, I have: 
been actuated by a solemn sense of duty to you, uninfluenced by 
tear, favor, or affection. I cannot but look forward to your en- 
tire approbation. 


I owe it to myself to state, that I come before you under cir- 
cumstances very painful to me, anda reluctance which nothing 
but a sense of duty to you and myself could overcome. Among 
these circumstances, is the necessity of being instrumental in 
disclosing, in any degree, what I deem so highly confidential as 
the proceedings of the cabinet, and for which I feel myself justi- 
fied only by absolute necessity. Acting under this impression, 
I have not felt myself at liberty to go, even in self defence, be- 
yond strict necessity, and have, accordingly, carefully avoided 
speaking of the course of my associates in the administration, 
and even of my own, beyond what appeared to be indispensable. 
I have not put even Mr. Crawford’s statement of his course in 
the cabinet at issue, except only incidentally, as bearing on his 
statement of mine. It is no concern of mine, except in this in- 
cidental way, what representation he may choose to give of his 
course, as to this subject, now or formerly, or whether his repre- 
sentation be correct or erroneous. 

Before I conclude these prefatory observations, I deem it pro- 
per to makea few additional remarks, as to the commencement 
and motive of this movement against me. 

The origin goes far back, beyond the date of the present core 
respondence, and had for its object, not the advantage of general 
Jackson, but my political destruction, with motives which I leave 
you to interpret. The enmity of Mr. Crawford to me, growing 
out of political controversies long since passed, affurded a ready 
and powerful instrument by which to operate; and it was early 
directed against me, with the view of placing general Jackson 
and myself in our present relations. With that motive, in the 
midst of the severe political struggle which ended jin elevating 
him to the presidential chair, andin which I took a part so early 
and decided in his favor, a correspondence was opened at Nash- 
ville, unknown to, and unsuspected by me, in December, 1827, 
which commenced that chain of artful operations, that has ter- 
minated by involving general Jackson and myself in the present 
correspondence. A copy of the letter which opened this opera- 
tion has been placed in my possession. It was written by Mr. 
Crawlord to Alfred Balch, esq. of Nashville, and is dated the 14th 
December, 1827, That the nature and objects of the operations 
against me may be fully understood by you, I hereto annex the 
copy of Mr. Crawford’s ietter to Mr. Balch, anda copy of a let- 
ter from the honorabie Wilson Lumpkin, a representative in 
congress from the state of Georgia, to me, dated the 27th Janu- 
ary, 1829, in which it was enclosed, with an extract from the let- 





ter of the honorable Daniel Newnan, member of congress elect 
from the same state. I submit them without comment. 
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The movement thus commenced did not terminate with this 
ketter. It was followed by other attacks from the same and 
ther quarters, some of which are indicated in the eorrespon- 
dence now laid before you. 

It may be proper to state, that I remained ignorant and wn- 
duspicious of these secret movements against me, till the spring 
of 1828, when vague rumors reached me that some attempts 
Were making at Nashville to injure me; but I treated them with 
bilent neglect, relying confidently for protection on the friendly 
relation which had so long existed between general Jackson and 
myself, and the uniform and decided course which I had taken 
in his favor, in the political steaggle then pending. My sup- 
port of him rested on a principle that L believe to be funda 
mental in our political system, and the hope that his deep root- 
ed popularity would afford the most effectual means of arrest- 
ing the course of events, which, I could not but foresee, if not 
arrested, would bring the great interests of the country into a 
deep and dangerous conflict. JOHN C, CALHOUN, 


No. 1. 
Copy of a letter from hon. Wilson Lumpkin, enclosing extract 


of a letter from general D. Newnan to him, covering a copy of 


William H. Grawford’s letter to Alfred Balch, esq. of Nash- 

ville, Tennessee. 

Washington, 27th January, 1829. 

Dear sir: 1 herewith enclose you the copy of a letter re- 
ceived from my friend general Daniel Newnan, in whom 1 have 

reat confidence. LI also give you an extract from my friend's 

tter, 

The great confidence and friendship which I have long en- 
tertaincd, and still entertain, for general Jackson, as well as your- 
self, induce me to take the liberty of making this communica- 
tion to you. I am confident the best interest of our common 
country requires, not only the harmonious and patriotic union 
of the two first officers of the government, but of every patri- 


otic citizen of the whole country, to frown indignantly upon all 
intrigues, managers, political jugglers, and selfish politicians, of 


every description, who are disposed to divide and conquer. 
I teel the more at liberty and authorised to make this com- 


munication, because | I know, of my own knowledge, you and 
your friends are misrepresented upon this subject. However, 
general Jackson, himself, must see and know the object of these 


shallow efforts. 


I do not know one conspicuous friend of yours, but what has 
constantly, zealously, and uniformly supported general Jackson, 
from the day that Pennsylvania declared in his favor to the 


present time. How, then, can it be possible that general Jack 


son can suspect the friendship, constancy, or sincerity of you or 


your friends? No; he cannot—he will not—he does not. 


tale S. 


Nevertheless, it is proper for you and him both to be appriz- 


ed of the machinations of the mischievous. 


You are at liberty to use this communication in any way you 


With respect and esteem, your obedient servant, 
WILSON LUMPKIN. 


please. 


Hon. J. C. Calhoun. 











| ed to terminate the rupture with the Indians.” 


{ have 
quite too much confidence in the general to believe such idle 
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No. 2. 

Extract of a letter from the hon, Daniel Newnan to the hon. | 
Wilson Lumpkin, dated near Nashville, Tennessce, 8th Janu- | 
ary, 1829, enclosing copy of a letter of W. H. Crawford to Al- 
fred Batch. “6! 
“Ww. H. C. has done Mr. Calhoun a great deal of injury, as 

well by his private machinations as his extensive correspon- 

dence. In addition to the letter which he wrote to Mr, Balch, 


by general Jackson), he, a short time since, wrote a letter to G, 
W. Campbell, proposing that Tennessee should vote for a third 
person for the vice-presidency, and requested Mr. Campbell to 
show the letter tu general Jackson. 

“I hope Mr. Cathoun will take the earliest opportunity of 
sceing general J., and putting all things straight; for I cannot 
believe for one moment the allegations of W. H. C.” 


No. 3. 

H. Crawford to Alfred Balch, esq. 
Woodlawn, 14th December, 1827. 
My dear sir: By the last mail I had the pleasure of receiv- 

ing a letter from you. If I understand your letter, you appear 

to think a public expression of my opinion on the approaching 
election to be proper. I cannot think a measure of this nature 
necessary or proper. In other words, it appears to me highly 
improper, and could hardly fail to stamp the charge of intolera- 
ble arrogance upon me in indelible characters. But few men 
can ever expect to arrive at that height that would justily a 
step of that kind, much less an individual who lives in the 
most absolute retirement, and who has no ambition to emerge 
from it. 1 am perfectly reconciled to my situation, and would 
not willingly exchange it with Mr. Adams, But my opinions 
upon the next presidential election are generally known. When 

Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Cambreleng made me a visit last 

April, I authorised them upon every proper occasion to make 

those opinions known. The vote of the state of Georgia will, 

as certainly as chat of Tennessee, be given to gencral Jackson, im 

opposition to Mr. Adams. ‘The only difficulty that this state has 

upon that subject, is that, if Jackson should be elected, Calhoun 
will come into power. I confess lam not apprehensive of such 
esult. For 

Sean 204. ie he does not, he shall know, that, at the Calhoun 


Copy of a letter from Wm. 








. . : 
a copy of which I now enclose you, (and which has been seen 
| 


writes to me, ‘‘Jackson ought to 





te 


about more flippantly than by H. Clay, and that the family 
friends of Mr. Calhoun were most active in giving it currency; 
and I know personally that Mr. Calhoun tavored Mr. Adams’ 
pretensicns until Mr. Clay declared for hin.* He well knew 
that Clay woul! not have declared for Adams, without it was 
well understood that he, Cathown, was to be put down if Adams’ 
influence could effeet it. If he was not friendly to his election, 
Why did he suffer his paper to be purchased up by Adams’ prin- 
ters, Without making some stipulation in favor of Jackson? If 
you can ascertain that Calhoun will not be benefitted by Jack- 
son’s election, you will do him a benefit by communicating the 
information to me, Make what use you please of this letter, 
and show it to whom you please. I am, dear sir, your friend 
and most obedient servant, WM. H. CRAWFORD, 

Alfred Balch, esq. 

A true and exact copy. (Noted in the handwriting of gene- 
ral Newnan. ] 





May 13, 1830, 

Sir: That frankness, which, I tru-t, has always characterised 
me through life, towards those with whom I have been in the 
habits of friendship, induces me to lay before you the enclosed 
copy of a letter from William H. Crawford, esq-, which was plac- 
ed 19 my hands on yesterday. The submission, you will per- 
ceive, is authorised by the writer. The statements and facts 
it prcsents being so different from what I had heretofore under- 
stood to be correct, requires that it should be brought to your 
consideration. They are different from your letter to governor 
Bibb, of Alabama, of the 13th May, 1818, where you state “pene- 
ral Jackson is vested with full power to conduct the war in the 
manner he may judge best,” and different, too, from your letters 
to me at that time, which breathe throughout a spirit of appro- 
bation and friendship, and particularly the one in which you 
say, “I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your let- 


iter of the 20th ultimo, and to acquaint you with the entire ap- 


probation of the president of all the measures you have adopt- 
My object in 
making this communication is to announce to you the great 


| surprise which is felt. and to learn of you whether it be possi- 
| ble that the information given is correct; Whether it ean be, un- 


der all the circumstances of which you and I are both informed, 
that any attempt seriously to affect me was moved and sustained 


| by you in the cabinet council, when, as is known to you, LE was 


but executing the wishes of the covernment, and clothed with 
the authority to “conduct the war in the manner [I might jadge 
best.” 

You can, if you please, take a copy: the one enclosed you will 
please return to me. I am, sir, very respeetfully, your humble 
servant, ANDREW JACKSON, 

The hon. J. C. Calhoun, 


Copy of Mr. Crawford's letter to Mr. Forsyth, enclosed in the above. 
Woodlawn, 30th April, 1830. 

My dear sir: Your letter of the 16th was reeeived by Sunday's 
mail, together with its enclosure. I recollect having conversed 
with you at the time and place, and uvon the subject, in that en- 
closure stated, but Ihave not a distinct recollection of what I said 
to you, but L am certain there is one error in your statement of 
that conversation to Mr, ———. I recollect distinetly what has 
passed in the cabinet meeting, referred to in your letter to 
Mr. -——. 

Mr. Calhoun’s proposition in the cabinet was, that general Jack- 
son should he punished in some form, or represented in some form, 
Lain not positively certain which. As Mr. Calhoun did not propose 


| toarrest general Jackson, I feel confident that 1 could not have made 


use of that word in my relation to you of the circumstances which 
transpired in the cabinet, as I have no recollection of ever having 
*Mr. Crawford’s assertion, that le knew personally what he 
hege affirms, renders it proper to make a few remarks. How he 
could have had any personal knowledge of what he states, I am 
at aloss to understand. Our political intercourse had ceased for 
years. We had none subsequent to the fall of 1821, and in fact 
none of any kiod after that, beyond the mere ordinary civilities 
of life. 
My course in relation to the point in question was very dif- 
ferent from what he states. When my name was withdrawn 
from the list of presidential candidates, L assumed a perfectly 
neutral position between general Jackson and Mr. Adams. I was 
decidedly opposed to a congressional caucus; as both these gentle- 
men were also, aud as I bore very friendly personal and politi- 
cal relations to both, I would have been very well satisfied 
with the clection of either. When they were both returned to 
the house of representatives, I found myself placed in a new re- 
lation to them. I was elected vice-president by the people, and 
a sense of propriety forbade my interference in the election 1) 
the house; yet I could not avow! forming an opinion as to the 
principles that ought to govern the choice of the house. This 
opinion was early formed, long before I had the least intima- 
tion of the course of the prominent individual Teferred to by 
Mr. Crawford, and was wholly independent of what might be 
his course, or that of any other individual, What the principle 
is that in my opinion ought to govetn the house of represents 
tives in the case of a contested clection, I leave to be inferred 
from my subsequent course. So completely did my opinion de- 
pend on what L considered a sound principle im the abstract, 
that, had the position of the two leading candidates before the 
house been reversed, it would not have influenced my course 
the least degree. ; 
As to the reason by which Mr. Crawford endeavors to sustain 
what he affirms he personally knew, 1 deem them wholly en- 

















caucus in Columbia, the term ‘military chieftain’? was bandied 
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designedly misstated any transaction in my life, and most sincerely | ed for the first time, by Mr. Crawford’s letter, that ouand I plac- kh 
believe I never did. My apology for having disclosed what passed in | ed different constructions on the orders under which you acted in 4 
a cabinet meeting is this: In the summer after that mecting, an j the Seminole war; and that you had been led to believe, pre- 


extract of a lever from Washingtom was published in a Nashville 


_viOusly, by my letters to yourself and governor Bibb, that I coa- tid 
paper, in which it was stated that I had proposed to arrest gene- curred with you in thinking that your orders were intended to au ‘ “el 
ral Jackson, but that he was triumphantly defended by Mr. Cal- | thorise your attack on the Spanish posts in Florida. Under these 
houn and Mr. Adams. ‘This letter, 1 always believed, was writ- | impressions, you would seem to impute to me some degree of du- 


ten by Mr. Calhoun, or by his directions. Et hac 
fect. General Jackson became extremely inimical to me, and 


ed. Mr. Adanis said, that if general Jackson had acted so, that | pondence between Mr. Monroe and yourself, growing out of the ’ 

if he wasa subaltern officer, shooting was too good for him. | decision of the cabinet on the Seminole affair, which passed through Xi 
This, however, was said with a view of driving Mr, Monroe to an | my hands at the time, and which I now have his permission to 6 
unlimited support of what general Jackson had done, and not | use, as explanatory of my. opinion, as well as his, and the other eit! 
with an unfriendly view to the general. Ladeed, my owa views | members of his administration. To save you the trouble of turning ae 
on the subject had undergone a material change after the cabinet | to the file of your correspondence, I have enclosed extracts from a 


had been convened. Mr. Calhoun made some allusion to a letter | the letrers, which clearly prove that the decision of the cabinet 
the general had written to the president, who had forgotten that | o 


he had received sueh a letter, but said, if he bad r ceived such an 


brought the letter out. In it general Jackson approved of the | 
determination of the government to break up Ametia island aud | 


‘ y pee v he Florida and written immediately after the decision of the cabinet, and } 
Galveztown, and gave it also as hs opinion that the Floridas | po ian T hawe given a copious extract, enters fully ince the q 
: , . ieetile- but if the lent views taken by the executive of the whole subject. In your re- 

AR delicate matter for the exccuuve lo Geciar;s put al thhe picsit el ply ot the 19th eft August, 1818, you object to the constructior 

} - o 4 | which the administration bad placed on your orders, and you 

member of congress, say Tees K th - 9 ing do ange /assign your reasons at large, why you conceived that the orders 

take the responsibility Of it Om hivinseal. asRES ae eee ; under which you acted authorised your operations in Florida. Mr. 

the letter had ken aoswered. He replied, no; for that he hac 


ought to be taken by the United States. He added, it might be 


approved of it, be had obly to give a Innt to some coufid tial | 


no recoMection of having received i. LT thea sani that L bad no 


. this regret that u had placed a construction ow your orders dif- 
doubt that general Jackson, in taking Pensacola, Lelieved he was ah a y y 


doing what the excculive wish-d. Alier that lett r was produc 


! ‘ ‘red, L should bave opposed the infliction of punishe /tespondence with me, that your conception of the meaning of , 
ed, unansweres s F $ n . on Mae Goubhicral the Glemes of the (Tem orders, and that of the administration, might be placed, with 
reat rite ~~ Bee cians ae yet it Was after this letter was pro- | tt’ Feasens on both sides, on the files of the war department. 
president as a tacit Cobscne, aS 5 i ‘ i 


duced and read. that Mr. Cathoun mace his proposition to the 
cabinet for punishing the general. You may show Uns letter to | 
Mr. Calhoun, if you please. W ith the foregoing corrections 
of what passed in the cabinet, your account of it tu Mr. —— 
is correct. Indeed, there is but one inaecuracy in it, and on 
omission. What I have written beyond them isa mere ampiilica- | 
tion of what passed in the cabinet, I do not know that 1 ever 
hinted at the letter of the general to the president; yet drat ket 
ter had a most important bearing upon the dk iy eravionus of the 
cabinet, at feast in my mind, and possibly in the mings of Mr, 
Adams and the president; but neither express d aby option Upon 
the subject. It seems it had nove upon the mind or Mr, C ailoun, 
fur it made no change in his conduct. 1 am, dear sir, your friend, 
and most obedicnt servant, WM. H. CRAWFORD, 

flon. John Forsyth. ar : 

A true copy of the original in My possession, . ae 

May 12, 13830. JOHN FORSYTH. 


| 


Mr. Calhoun to . 


ren. Jackson. 
Washington, \3th May, 1830. 
Sir: Agreeably to your request, Il herewith roturn the copy ol 


a ketter sagned William H. Crawtord, which Lreceived under co- | 


ver of your note of this justant, handed io me this morning by 
Mr. Donelson, of which 1 bave retained a copy,im conlormity with 
your permission, . ; . 

As soon as my leisure will permit, you shall receive a com 
munication from me on the subject to which it refers. lo the 
mean time, L cannot repress the expression of my indignation at 
the affair; While at the same time, I cannot but express my gratifi- 
cation that the secret avd mysterious attempts which have been 
making, by false insimuations, for years, for political purpuses, to 
injure my character are at length brought to light. 

J. C, CALHOUN, 

To the president of the United States. 


Mr. Calhoun to general Juckson. 
Washington, 29th May, 1830. 

Sir: In answering your letter of the 13th instant, L wish to be 
distinctly understood, that however high my respect is for your 
personal character, and the exalt: d station which you occupy, | 
cannot ~-cognise the right on your part to call in questiun my 
conduct on the interesting Occasion to which your letter refers. I 
acted, on that occasion, iu the discharge of a high official duty, 
and under responsibility to My conscience and my country only. 
In replying, then, to your letter, L do not piace myself in the at- 
titude of apologising tor the part Ll may have acted, or of palliat. 
ing my conduct on the accusation of Mr, Crawiord. My course, | 
trust, requires no apology; and if ait did, 1 have too much silf re- 
spoet to make it lo avy one ina Case touching the discharge of my 
otficial conduct. Istand on very different ground. L embrace the 
opportunity which your letter olfers, not for the purpose of mak- 
ing excuses, butas a suitable Occasion to place my couduet in re- 
lavon to an interesting public Wausaction in its proper light; and 
I am gratified that Mr, Crawford, though far from iutending me a 
kindness, bas afforded me such an opportunity. 

In undertaking to place my conductin its proper light, I deem 
it proper to premise that it is very far from my intention to defend 
mine by impeaching yours. Where we have differed, l have no 
doubt that we differed,honestly; andin claiming to act on honor 
able and patriotic motives mysell, L cheerfully accord the same to 
OU. 

’ 1 know not that I correctly understood your meaning; but afier 
a carefu) perusal, 1 would infer from your letter that you ad learn - 
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it had the desired ef. | plieivy, or at least concealment, which required on my part expla- edt 

| nation. Lhope that my coneeption of your meaning is erroneous; ain a 
friendly to Mr. Calhoun, In stating the arguments of Mr. | but if it be not, and your meaning be such as I suppose, 1 must 
Adams to induce Mr. Monroe to support g. neral Jackson $s con- be permitted to express my surprise at the misapprehension, which, ; ‘ 
duct throughout, adverting to Mr, Monroe’s apparent admission, | [fect confident, it will be in my Power to correct by the most de- 
that if a young officer had acted so he might be safely punish: | ¢ 


| St. Mark’s and Pensacula, was early and fully made known to you 
one, be could find it; and went directly to his cabinet, and | and that J, in particular, concurred in the decision. 


ferent from what was intended, he invited you to open @ cor- 


| Your letter of the 15th of November, in answer, agrees-to the 


(an extract from your letter of the 7th December, approving of 


{ 
| thority, Wherever it may be maiutained; and he will be imstructed 
} 
| 













































































isive proof, drawn from the public documents,* and the corres. 


nm the point that your orders did not authorise the ocevpation of : 


Mr. Monroe's letter of the 19th July, 1818, the first of the series, 


Mouroe replied on the 20th October, 1818; and, after expressing 


correspondence as proposed, but declines commencing it; to which 
Mr. Monroe replicd by a letter of the 21st December, stating 
his reasons for suggesting the correspondence, and why be thoughe 
that it oughtto commence with you. ‘To these, 1 bave added 


Mr. Monroe’s message at the opening of congress, which, thougt: 
not Constituung a partof the correspondence fiom whieh FB hav- 
eatractcd so copiously, is mtimately connected with the subject 4 
ubder Consitcration, 
But it was not by private correspondence only, that the view 
which the executive took of your orders was made known. In 
his message to the house of representatives of the 25.h Mavch, 
1818, long before information of the result of your operation ip 
Florida was received, Me. Monroe states, ‘orders had been given 
tu Ube general i comeraid net to enter Florida, unless it be i pure 
suit of the enemy, and, in that case, to respect the Spanish au- 


tv withdraw his forees trom the province as soon as he has re- 
duced that tribe, (the Seminoles), to order, and secured our fel 
low-cilizens in that quarter, by satisfactory arrangements, against 
its upprovoked and savage hostilities in future”? Lo his annual 
message at the opening of congress, in November of the same 
year, the president, speaking of your entering Florida, says: *On 
authorising major general Jackson to enter Florida, in pursuit of 
the Scmiboles, Care Was taken not to encroach on the rights of 
Spain.” Again: “In entering Florida to suppress this eombina- 
tivm, Ho idea was entertained of hostility to Spain, and, however 
justifiable the commanding general was, in consequenee of the 
\miscvuduct of the Spanish officers, in entering St. Mark’s and 
Pensacola, to terminate it, by proving to the savages, and their 
associates, that they could not be protected, évep there, yet the 
amicable relation between the United States aud Spain could not 
be ailered by thatact alone. By ordering the restitution of those 
posts, those relations were preserved. Toa change of them the 
power of the executive is deemed incompetent. It is vested in 
congress alone.” “Phe view taken of this subject met your entire 
approbation, as appears from the extract of your letter, of Zu 
December, 1818, above referred to, 


| 


After such full and decisive proof, as it seems tome, of the view 
of the executive, L had a right, as J supposed, to eonelude that 
you long since Knew that the admwinsitration, and myself in par- 4 
ucular, were of the opinion that the orders under which you acted 
did not authorise you to oecupy the Spanish posts; but I now in- 
fer from your fetter, to which this is in answer, that such eon- 
| clusion Was erroneous, and that you were of the iMpression, tl 
you received Mr. Crawford's letter, that L coneurred iu the op- 
posite construction, which you gave to your orders, that they 
were intended to authorise you to occupy the posts. You rely 
lor this impression, as lL understand you, on certain general ex- 
pressions im my letter to governor Bivb, of Alabama of the 13th 
of Muay, 1818, in Which I stated that “general Jackson is vested 
with full powers to conduct the war in the manner he shall judge 
best,” and also in my fetter of the 6th February, 1518, in answer 
to yours of the 20tu January of the same year. in which I ae- 
quainted you *'with the entire approbation of the president of all 
the measures you had adopted to termiuate the rupture with the 
Seminole Indians.’ 
1 will not reason the point, that a letter to gov. Bibb, which was 
not communicated to you, which bears date long after you had 











*See appendix from A, to F, inclusive, beipg an extract, from : 
a private correspondence between Mr. Monroe and ge. Jackson 4 
in the Seminvle campaign. 
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occupied St. Mark’s, and subsequent to the time you had deter- 
mined to oceupy Pensacola, (see your letter of June 2d, 1818, to 
me, published with the Seminole documents), to give you authority 
to occupy those posts. I know, that, in quoting the letters, you 
could not intend such absurdity, to authorise such an inference; 
and I must therefore conclude that it was your intention by the 
extraet to show, that, at the time of writing the letter, it was my 
opinion that the orders under which you did aet were intended to 
atithorise the occupation of the Spanish posts. Nothing could 
have been more remote from my intention in writiag the letter. 
it would have been in opposition to the view which I have al. 
ways taken of your orders, aud in direct contradiction to the 
president's message of the 25th March, 1318, communicated but a 
tew weeks before to the house of representatives, (already refer- 
red to), and which gives a directly opposite construction to your 
erders. In fact, the letter on its face, proves that it was not the 
mention of the government to occupy the Spanish posise By re- 
ferring to it, you will see that IL enclosed to the governor a copy 
of orders to general Gaines, of the 16th December, 1817, authoris- 
ing bim to cross the Spanish line, and attack the Indians within the 
dimits of Florida, unless they should take shelter under a Spanish 
post, in which event, he was directed to report immediately to the 
department, which order governor Bibb was directed to consider 
as tis authority for carrying the war into Florida, thus clearly 
establishing the fact that the order was considered still in force, 
and not superseded by that to you, directing you to assume the 
command in the Seminole war. 

Nor can my letter of the 6th of February be, by any sound rule 
ef construction, interpreted into an authority to occupy the Spanish 
posts, or as Countenancing, on my part, such an interpretation of 
che orders previously given to you. Your letter of the 20th Ja- 
nuary, to which mine is an answer, bears date at Nashville, be- 
fore you set out on the expedition, and consists of a narrative 
of the measures adopted by you, in order to bring your forces into 
the field, where they were directed to rendezvous, the time in- 
tended for marching, the orders for supplies given to the contrac- 
tors, with other details of the same kind, without the slightest in- 
«dieation of your intention to act against the Spanish posts; and 
the approbation of the president of the measures you had adopted 
could be intended to apply to those detailed in your letter. Ido 
not thinkthat your letter of the 13th instant presents the question, 
whether the executive or yourself placed the true construction, 
considered as a Military question, on the orders under which you 
acted. But I must be permitted to say, that the construction of 
the former is in strict conformity with my intention in drawing up 
the orders; and that, if they be susceptible of a diffcrent construc- 
tion, it was far from being my intention they should be. I did 
not then suppose, nor have I ever, that it was in the power of the 
president, under the constitution, to order the occupation of the 
aye of a nation with whom we were not at War; (whatever might 

the right of the general, under the law of nations, to attack 
av enemy sheltered under the posts of a neutral power:) and had 
I been directed by the president to issue such order, I should have 
een restrained from complying by the higher authority of the con- 
stitution, which I had sworn to support. Nor will I discuss the 
question, whether the order to general Gaines, prohibiting him 
from attacking the Spanish posts, (a copy of which was sent to 
you), Was in fact, and according to miltary usage, an order to 
you, and of course obligatory until rescinded. Such, c: rtainly, was 
myopinion, IkKnow that yours wasdilferent. You acted on your 
censtruction, believing it to be right, and, in pursuing the course 
which I have done, 1 claim an equal right to act on the construc- 
tion which L conceived to be correct, knowing it to conform to my 
*utentions in issaing the orders. But, in waving now the question 
of the true construction of the orders, I wish it however to be un- 
derstood, it is enly because Ido not think it presented by your 
letter, and not because L have now, or ever had, the Jeast doubt of 
the correctness of the opinion which I entertain. I have always 
been prepared to discuss it on friendly terms with you, as appears 
by the extracts from Mr. Monroe's correspondence, and more re- 
cently by my letter to you of the 30th of April, 1828, covering a 
copy of a letter of major H. Lee, in which I declined a correspon- 
denee that he had requested on the subject of a construction of your 
orders. In my letter to major Lee I stated, that, “cas you refer to 
the public documents only for the construction which the executive 
gave to the orders, I inter that on this subject you have not had 
access to the greneral’s (Jackson’s) private papers; but if I be in 
an error, and if the construction which the administration gave to 
the orders be not stated with sufficient distinctness in the then 
president’s corr?spondence with him, 1 will cheerfully give, as 
one of the members of the administration, my own views tully in 
relation to the orders, if it be desired by general Jackson; but it 1s 
only with him, and at his desire, that, under existing circum- 
stances, I should feel myself justified in corresponding on this or 
any other subject connected with his public conduct:” to which 1 
added, in my letter to you, covering a copy of the letter from 
which the above is an extract, “with you 1 cannot have the slightest 
objection to correspond on the sulject, if additional information 
be desirable.” You expressed no desire for further information, 
and I took it for granted that Mr. Monroe's correspondence with 
you, and the public documents, furnished you a full aud clear 
conception of the construction which the executive gave to your 
orders; under which impression I remained tll I received your 
letter of the 13th instant. 


Connected with the subject of your orders, there are certain ex- 
pressions in your letter, which, though I am ata loss to under- 
stand I cannot pass over in silence, Alter announcing your surprise 
at the contents of Mr. Crawford's letter, you ask whether the in- 
formation be correct, “under all of the circumstances, of which 
you and I are both informed, that any attempt seriously to effect 
me was moved and sustained by you in cabinet council, when, as 
is known to you, I was executing the wishes of the government, 


—— 


If by wishes, which you have underscored, it be meant that there 
was ay intimation given by myself, cory or indirectly, of the 
desire of the government that you should oceupy the Spanish 
posts, so far from being “informed,” I had not the slightest know - 
ledge of any such intimation, nor did I ever hear a whisper of any 
such before. But I cannot imagine that it is your intention to 
make a distinction between the wishes and the public orders of 
the government, as I find no such distinction in your correspon- 
dence with the president, nur in any of the public documents; 
but, on the contrary, it is strongly rebutted by your relying for 
your justification constantly and exclusively on your public orders. 
| Laking, then, the “wishes of the government” to be but another 
expression for its orders, I must refer to the proof already off. r- 
ed, to show that the wishes of the government, in relation to the 
| Spanish posts, were not such as you assume them to be. 

Having, I trust, satisfactorily established that there has not 
been the least disguise as to the construction of your orders, I wil! 
now proceed to state the part which I took in the deliberations of 
the cabinet. My statement will be confined strictly to myself, as 
I do not feel myself justified to speak of the course of the other 
members of the administration; and, in facet, only of my own in 
self-defence, under the extraordinary circumstances connected 
with tbis correspondence. 


And here I must premise that the objeet of a cabinet council 
is not to bring together opinions already formed, but to form opi- 
nions on the course which the government ought to pursue, after 
full and mature deliberation. Meeting in this spirit, the first ob- 
ject isa free exchange of sentiment, in which doubts and objec- 
tions are freely presented and discussed. It is, I conceive, the 
duty of the members thus to present their doubts and objections, 
and to support them by offering fully all of the arguments in 
their power, but at the same time to take care not to form an opi- 
nion till all the facts and views are fully brought out, and every 
doubt and objection carefully weighed. In this spirit I came 
into the meeting. The questions involved were numerous and 
important: whether you had transcended your orders; if so, what 
course ought to be adopted; what was the conduct of Spain and 
her officers in Florida; what was the state of our relations with 
Spain, and, through her, with the other European powers—a ques- 
tion, at that time, of uncommon complication and difficulty. 
These questions had all to be carefully examined and weighed, 
both separately and in connexion, before a final cpinion could 
be wisely formed; and never did I see a deliberation in which 
every point was more carefully examined, or a greater solicitude 
displayed to arrive at a correct decision. I was the junior mem- 
ber of the cabinet, and had been but a few months in the ad- 
ministration. As secretary of war, I was more immediately con 
nected with the questions whether you had transcended your or- 
ders, and, if so, what course ought to be pursued. I was of the 
impression that you had exceeded your orders, and had aeted on 
yourown responsibility; but I neither questioned your patriotism 
nor your motives. Believing that where orders were transcend- 
ed, investigation, as a matter of course, ought to follow, as due 
in justice to the government and the officer, unless there be 
strong reasons to the coutrary, 1 eame to the meeting under the 
impression that the usual course ought to be pursued in this 
case, which I supported by presenting fally and freely all the 











arguments that occurredto me. They were met by other argu- 
ments, growing out of a more enlarged view of the subject, as 
connected with the conduct of Spain and her officers, and the 
course of policy which honor and interest dictated to be pursued 
towards her, with which some of the members of the cabinet were 
more familiar than myself, and whose duty it was to present 
that aspect of the subject, as it was mine to present that more 
immediately connected with the military operations. After de- 
liberately weighing every question, when the members of the 
cabinet came to form their final opinion; on a view of the whole 
ground, it was unanimously determined,” as I understood, in fa- 
vor of the course adopted, and which was fully made known to 
you by Mr. Monroe’s letter of the 19th of July, 1818. I gave it 
my assent and support, as being that which, under all the cireum- 
stances, the public interest required to be adopted. ' 

I shall now turn to the examination of the version which Mr. 
Crawiord has given of my course io this ij nportant deliberation, 
beginning with his “apology for having diselosed what took place 
in a cabinet meeting.” He says; ‘In the summer after the meet- 
ing, an extract of a letter from Wasbingtun was published in a 
Nashville paper, in which it was stated that (Mr. Crawford) 
had proposed to arrest general Jackson, but that he was trium- 
phantly defended by Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Adams. This letter, 
L always believed, was written by Mr. Calhoun, or by his direc- 
tion, It had the desired effect; general Jackson became inim- 
cal to me, and friendly to Mr. Calhoun.”’ 

I am not at all surprised that Mr. Crawford should feel that he 
stands in need of an apology for betraying the deliberations of 
the cabinet. It is, I believe, not only the first instance in our 
country, but one of a very few instances to be found in any 
country, or apy age, that an individual has felt absolved from the 
high obligation which honor and duty impose on one situated as 
he was. It is not, however, my intention to comment on the 
morality of his disclosure; that more immediately concerns him- 
self; and I leave him undisturbed to establish his own rules of 
honor and fidelity, in order to proceed to the examination of a 
question in which Iam more immediately concerned—the truth 
of his apology. ; 

I desired not to speak harshly of Mr. Crawford. I sincerely 
commiserate his misfortune. 1 may be warm in political con- 
tests, but it is not in me to retain enmity, particularly towards 
the unsuccessful. In the political contest which ended in 1825, 

* Acquiesced would probably be more correct, at Jeast as appli- 
cable to one member of the cabinet. 
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Mr. Crawford and myself took opposite sides; but whatever feel- 
jngs of unkindness it gave rise to, have long since passed away 
on my part. ‘Che coniest ended in an entire change of the po- 
litieal elements of the country; and, in the new state of things 
which followed, I found myself acting with many of the friends 
of Mr. Crawford, to whom I had been recently opposed, and op- | 
posed to many of my friends, with whom I had, tll then, been | 
associated. In this new state of things, my inclination, my re- | 
gard for his friends who were acting with me, and the success of 
the cause for which we were jointly contending,—all contributes 
to remove from my bosom every feeling towards him, save that 
of pity for his misfortune. I would not speak 4 harsh word, if | 
1 could avoid it; and it is a cause of pain to me that the extraor: | 
dinary position in which he has placed me, compels me, in sell | 
defence, to say any thing which must, in its consequence, bear: | 
on his character. 

I speak im this spirit when I assert, as I do, that his apology 
has no foundation m truth. He offers no reason for charging 
me with so dishonorable an act as that of betraying the proceed- 
ings of the cabinet, and that for the purpose of injuring one of 
my associates in the administration. The charge rests wholly 
on his suspicion, to which I oppose my positive assertion that it 
is wholly unfounded. I had no knowledge of the letter, or con- 
nexion with it; nor do I recollect that I ever saw the extract. 
But why charge me, and not Mr. Adams?* I had then been but 
a few months in the administration, and Mr. Crawlord and my- 
self were on the best terms, without a feeling, certainly on my 
part, of rivalry or jealousy. In assigning the motive that he 
does tor the letters, he forgets the relation which existed then 
between you and himself. He says it had the desired effect; that 
you became friendly to me, and extremely inimical to him. He 
does not remember that your hostility to him long preceded this 
period, and had a very different origin. He certainly could not 
have anticipated that a copy of his letter would be placed in 
your hand. 


These are not the only difficulties accompanying his apology: 
there are others still more formidable, and which must compel 
him to assign some other reason for disclosing the proceedings 
of the cabinet. 

Mr. MeDutffie’s lettert to me, of the 14th instant, of which I en- 
close a copy, proves that Mr. Crawford spoke frecly of the pro- 
ceedings of the cabinet on his way to Georgia, in the summer of 
1818; and dates will show that he could not at that time have 
seen the extract from the Nashville paper, on which he now rests 
his apology. The deliberation of the cabinet took place between 
the 14th and 25th July, 1818. On the former day, Mr. Monroe 
returned to Washington from Loudon, and on the latter a gene- 
ral exposition of the views of the government in relation to the 
operations in Florida appeared in the Intelligencer. ‘The letter 
of Mr. Monroe to you, of the 19th July, 1815, fixes probably the 
day of the final decision of the cabinet. Mr. Crawford passed 
through Augusta on the llth August, as announced in the papers 
of that city, on which day, or the preceding, his conversation, to 
which Mr. McDuffie’s letter relates, must have taken place. On 
a comparison of these dates, you will see that it was impossible 
that Mr. Crawford could have seen the extract from the Nash- 
ville paper when he was in Edgefield, and he must consequently 
find some other apology for lis disclosures, ‘This was not the 
only instance of his making the disclosures before he saw the 
extract. He was at Milledgeville on the 16th of August, 1818, a| 
few days alter he passed through Augusta; and a little after, 
there appeared a statement in the Georgia Journal, somewhat 
varied from that made in Edgefield, but agreeing with it in 
most of the particulars. I cannot lay my hand on the article, 
but have a distinct recollection of it. Yon no doubt remember 
it. Circumstances fixed it on Mr. Crawford, and it has not, to 
my knowledge, been denied. 

With such evidence of inaccuracy, either from want of memory, 
or some other cause, in what relates to his own motives and ac- 
tions, it would be unreasonable to suppose that Mr. Crawford’s 
statements will prove more correct in what relates to me, I 
will now proceed tu examine them. He first states that I propos- 
ed that you should ‘*be punished in some form, or reprimanded 
in some torm;” and to make my course more odious, as I sup- 
pose, he adds, that “Mr, Calhoun did not propose to arrest gene- 
ral Jackson.” I will not dwell ona statement which, on its 
face, is so absurd. How could an officer under our law be pun- 
ished without arrest and trial? And to suppose that I proposed 
such a course, would indeed be to rate my understanding very 
low. 

The next allegation requires much more attention. He says: 
“Indeed, my own views on the subject had undergone a material 
change after the cabinet had been convened. Mr. Calhoun made 
some allusion to a letter that general Jackson had written to the 
rd who had forgotten that he had received such a letter, 

ut said if he had received such a one, he would find it, and went 
direetly to his cabinet, and brought it out. Init general Jackson 
approves of the determination of the government to break up 
Amelia island and Galveztown; and gave it also as his opinion 
that Florida ought to be taken by the United States. He added, 
it might be a delcate matter for the executive to decide, but if 
the president approved of it, he had only to give a hint to some 
confidential member of congress, say Johnny Ray, and he would do 
it, and take the responsibility on himself. I asked the president 
if the letter had been answered: he replied, no; for that he had 
no recollection of receiving it. I then said that 1 had no doubt 
that general Jackson, in taking Pensacola, believed he was doing 








* 1 wish not to be understood as intimating that Mr. Adams 
had the least connexion with the affair. I believe him to be ut- 
terly incapable of such ba-eness. 





+ The letter of the hon. George McDuffie, appendix marked G. 


what the executive wished. After that letter was produced, un- 
answered, L should have opposed the infliction of punishment on 
general Jackson, who had considered the silence of the president 
as a tacit consent; yet it was after the letter was produced and 
read, that Mr. Calhoun made the proposition to the cabinet for 
punishing the general.” Again: “I do not know that I ever 
hinted at the letter to the president, yet that letter bad a most im- 
portant bearing on the deliberations of the cabinet, at least in my 
mind, and possibly on the minds of Mr. Adams and the president, 
but neither expressed avy opinion on the subject. It seems it 
had none on the mind of Mr. Calhoun, for it made no change in 
his conduct.” 


It will be no easy matter for Mr. Crawford to reconcile the 
statement which he bas thus cireumstantiaily made, with his con- 
duct io relation to the Seminole affair, from the time of the de- 
cision of the cabinet till the subject ecased to be agitated. 

How will he, in the first instanee, reconcile it with bis Edge- 
field statement, of which Mr. MeDuffic's letter gives an aecount? 
‘The contrast between that and the president is most striking: to 
illustrate which, Il will give an extract from Mr. MceDuffie’s ictter. 
Mr. Me Duffie’s letter says, that “he”( Mr. Crawford) **stated that 
you” (Mr. Calhoun) “had been in favor of av inquiry into the 
conduct of general Jackson, and that he was the only member 
of the cabinet that concurred with you. Ue spoke in strong 
terms of disapprobation of the course pursued by general Jack- 
son, not only in bis military proceedings, but in prematurely 
bringing the grounds of his defence before the country, and 
forestalling public opipton; thus anticipating the administration. 
On this point, he remarked, that, if the administration could 
not give direction to public opinion, but permitted a military of- 
ficer, who had violated his orders, to anticipate them, they had no 
business to be at Washington, and had better return home.” 
Such was the language then held, and such his tone of feeling 
at that time. We hear not one word of the letter which makes 
so Conspicuous a figure in bis present statement; not one word 
of the change it effected in his mind in relation to your conduct; 
not a word of bis taking a course different from me: but, on the 
contrary, he then stated, directly, that he coneurred with me in 
favoring an inquiry, and indicated no difference on any other 
point; and so far from exempting you from the charge of breach 
of orders, as he now attempts to do, he asserted, positively, that 
you had violated your orders. Shall we find the explanation of 
‘the contrast in the two statements in the difference of his motives 
then and now? Is his motive now to injure me, and was it then 
to attack avother member of the administration? Or must it be 
attributed, as the more charitable interpretation, to the decay of 
memory? Whatever may be the true explanation, all wili agree 
that a statement, when events Were fresh in the memory, is to 
be trusted in preference to one made twelve years after the 
transaction, particularly if the former accords with after events, 
and the Jatter does not, as is the case in this instance. At the 
next session of congress, your conduct in the Seminole war was 
severely attacked in both branches of the legislature. Let us see 
if the course pursued by Mr. Crawford and his personal and con- 
fidential friends can be reconciled to the statement which he now 
gives of his course in the cabinet. Mr. Cobb of Georgia, now no 
more, Was then a prominent member of the house of represen- 
tatives. He was the particular, personal, and confidential friend 
of Mr, Crawford, his near neighbor, and formerly a law student 
under him. What part did he take? He led the attack; he mov. 
ed the resolution against you; he accused you expressly of the 
violation of your orders, and sustaimed the accusation with all 
his powers.* All this accords with Mr. Crawford’s statement of 
his sentiment and his course at the time; but how ean it Le recon- 
ciled to his present statement? How could he, on any principle 
of justice, stand by and hear you thus falsely necused. in the 
face of the world, when he, aceording to his showing now, knew 
that it was all false? And how can he reconcile his silence 
then, when you stood so much in need of his assistance, with 
his disclosures now, when the agitation has long since passed 
away, and his aid no longer required? But let us turn to the 
other branch of the legislature, and see whether any occurrence 
there can explain this apparent mystery. General Lacuck, of 
Pennsylvania, the particular friend of Mr. Crawford, and in the 
habit of constant intercourse with him, was the chairman of the 
committee in that body to whom the part of the message which 
related to the Seminole war was referred. Mr. Forsyth, then and 
now a senator from Georgia, and who now acts a prominent 
part in the transaction which has given rise to the present cor- 
respondence, was also a member, and was then, as he is now 
an intimate, personal, and political friend of Mr. Crawford. 
With two such able and influential friends on the committee, 
he had the most favorable opportunity that could be offered to 
do you justice, According to his own statement, he felt no eb- 
ligation to observe silence in relation to the proceedings of the 
cabinet. Why, then, did he not interpose with his friends on the 
committee to du you justice? ‘That he did not, I need not offer 
you arguments to prove. The report of the committee is suf- 
ficient testimony. Should he say that he was restrained by feel- 
ings of delicacy from interfering with bis friends on the com- 
mittee, how will he reconcile, on the principles of justice and 
honor, his silence after the report so severely assailing your 
motives and conduct was made, when, admitting his present 
statement, it was completely in his power to shield you from 
censure? 

But why should I waste time and words to prove that Mr. 
Crawford’s whole course is in direct conflict with his present 
statement of the proceedings of the cabinet, when there remains 
an objection that cannot be surmounted? The statement is en- 
tirely destitute of foundation, It is not true. Strange as it may 


_--- 


"See appendix H—Jetters from hon. Robert Garnett. 
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appear, after an account so minute and circumstantial, no such 

ter as he refers to, was ever before the cabinet, or alluded to 
in its deliberations. My memory is distinct and clear, and is 
confirmed by the no less distinct recollection of Mr. Monroe and 
Mr. Wirt, as will fully appear by copies of their statements, 
herewith enclosed. Feelings of delicacy, growing out uf the po- 
litical relation of Mr. Adams and Mr. Crowninshield, the other | 
members of the then administration, both towards you and my- 
self, have restrained me from applying for their statements, | 
but I have not the least apprehension that they would vary | 
from Mr. Monroe’s or Mr. Wirt’s.* 

Comment is useless, I will not attempt to explain so gross 
a misstatement of the proceedings of the cabinet, but will leave | 
it to those friends of Mr. Crawford who have placed him in| 
this dilemma to determine whether his false statement is to be } 
attributed to an entire decay of memory, or to some other cause; | 
and if the former, to exempt themselves from the responsibility 
of thus cruelly exposing a weakness which it was their duty 


| hands of my accusers—of a copy of Mr. Forsyth’s letter, with t 


| by 




















he 
enclosures; of a statement of the conversation and correspon. 
dence of the two individuals whose names are in blank in the 
copy of Mr. Crawford’s letter furnished me? Why not inform 
me who they are? Their testimony might be highly important 

and even their names alone might throw much light on this 
mysterious affair. 

F must be frank. I feel that I am deprived of important rights 
the interposition of your name, of which I have just cause to 
complain, It deprives me of important advantages, which 
would otherwise belong to my position. By the interposition of 
your name, the communication which would exist between Mr. 
Forsyth and myself, had he placed Mr. Crawford’s letter in my 
hands, as he was authorized to do, is prevented, and I am thus 
deprived of the right which would have belonged to me in that 
case, and which be could not in justice withhold, of being placed 
in possession of all the material facts and circumstances con- 


to conceal | nected with this affair. In thus complaining, it is not my inten- 


It now becomes necessary to say something of your letter of | 
the 6th January, to which Mr. Crawford has given, in his state- | 
ment, so much prominence. My recollection in relation to it ac 


| completely they engross your attention. 


} 


tion to attribute to you any design to deprive me of so important 
an advantage. I know the extent of your public duties, and how 
They have not allowed 


d ; ; , | you sufficient time for reflection i is case, of ic ridenc 
cords with Mr. Monroe’s statement. I came into his room when | : , wr reflection in this case, of which evidence 


he had apparently just received the letter. He was indispos- | 


ed at the time. I think he opened the letter in my presence, 
and, finding that it was from you, be gave me the letter to read. 
I cast my eyes over it, and remarked that it related to the Semi- 
nole affair, and would require his attention, or something to that 


the commencement of the next session of congress, I heard some 
allusion which brought the letter to my recollection. It was 


is afforded by the ground that you assume in placing the copy of 
| Mr. Crawford's letter in my hand, which you state was submit- 
ted by his authority. 1 do not so understand him, the authority 
was, as [ conceive, to Mr. Forsyth, and not to yourself, and ap- 
plied to the original letter, and not to the copy, both of which, ax 


matters of form. 1 have asked the question, Why is this affair 
brought up at this late period, and in this remarkable manner? 


| 

| 
: “* : ; | Lhave shown, are very i tant j is cas re 
effect: I thought no more of it. Long after, I think it was at | a" y important in this case, and not mere 


from a quarter which induced me to believe that it came from 
Mr. Crawford. I called, and mentioned it to Mr. Monroe, and 
found that he had entirely ‘orgotten the letter. After searching 
some time, he found it among some other papers, and read it, as 
he to}d me, for the first time. 

Having stated these facts, I should be wanting in candor 


were I[ not also to state, that, if the facts had been otherwise; | 


had Mr. Monroe read your letter, and intentionally omitted to 
answer it, and had it been brouglit before the cabinet, in my 
opinion it would not have had the least influence on its delibera 


It merits consideration, at least from myself. I am in the habit 
| of speaking my sentiments and opinions freely, and I see no 

cuuse Which ought to restrain me on the present occasion. | 
should be blind not to see that this whole affair is a political 
mancuvre, in which the design is that you should be the instru- 
ment, and myself the victim, but in which the real actors are 
carefully concealed by an artful movement. A naked copy, with 
| the names referred to in blank, affords slender means of detec- 
| tion; while, on the contrary, had I been placed, as I ought to 

have been, in possession of all the facts which I was entitled to 


| 








| 

. - on mre hoe pears, ~ se tes | be, but little penetration would probably have been required to 
tion. The letier was not received tll several weeks after the or | see through the whole affair. The names which are in blank 
ders to you were issued, and could not, therefore, as you know, | might of themselves, through their political associations, point 
have had any influence in drawing them up; and such, | con- | directly to the contrivers of this scheme. I wish not to be mis- 
ceive, was your opinion, as I do not find any allusion to the | understood. Ihave too much respect for your Character to sup- 
letter in your public or private correspondence at the ume, | pose you capable of participating in the slightest degree in a 
which would not have been the case, had it, in your opi-/ political intrigue. Your character is of too high and generous a 
nion, formed a part of your justification. You rested your de- | cast to resort to such means, either for your Own advantage or 
fence on what I conceive to be much more elevaied ground—on | that of others. This tbe contrivers of the plot well knew; but 
the true construction, as you supposed, of your orders, and they hoped through your generous attributes, through your lofty 
the necessity of the measures wisich you adopted to terminate | and jealous regard for your character, to excite feelings through 
the war, and not on any supposed secret wish of the executive | Which they expected to consummate their designs. Several in- 
in opposition to the public orders under which, you acted. Mr.| dications forewarned me, long since, that a blow was meditated 
Crawford, in placing your justification xow on such grounds, | against me: I will not say from the quarter from which this 
not only exposes your motives to be questioned, but, as far as | comes; but in relation to this subject, more than two years since, 
his acts can, greatly weakeus your defence. I had a correspondence with the district attorney for the south- 

On a review of this subject, it is impossible not to be struck | ern district of New York, on the subject of the proceedings of the 
with the time and mode of bringing on this correspondence. It | cabinet on the Seminole war, w hich, though it did not then ex- 
is now twelve years since the termination of the Seminole war. cite particular attention, has since, in connexion with other cir- 
Few events in our history have caused so much excitement, or | eymstances. served to direct my eye to what was going on. 
been so fully discussed, boih in and out of congress. During a | Of Mr. Crawford I speak with pain, and only in self-defence; 
greater part of this long period, Mr. Crawford was a prominent) put, that you may more fully realize the spirit which actuates 
actor on the public stage, seeing and hearing all that occurred, | jim, and how little scrupulous he is of the means that he uses 
and without restraint, according to his own statement, to dis-| where | am concerned, | would refer you for illustra:ion to facts 
close freely all he knew; yet nota word is uttered by him in| jn the posession of one who stands to you in the relation of a 
your behalf; but now, when you have triumphed over all dith- | constitutional adviser, and who from his character is entitled 
culties, when you no longer require defence, he, for the first} to your entire confidence; I mean the postmaster general. No 
time, breaks silence, not to defend you but ‘to accuse one who] one knows better than yourseif how sacred the electoral college 
gave you every support in your hour of trial in his power, when | for the choice of president and vice-president should be consider- 
you were fiercely attacked, if not by Mr. Crawford himself, at} ed in our system of government. The electors are the trustees 
least by some of his most confidential and influential friends. | of the high sovereign power of the people of the states, as it re- 
Nor is the manner less remarkable than the time. Mr. Forsyth, | jates to the choice of those magistrates; and on the degree of 
a senator from Georgia, here in his place, writes to Mr. Craw- | fidelity with which the trust may be discharged depends, in a 
ford, his letter covering certain enclosures, and referring to cer-| greet degree, the successful operation of our system. Jn 
tain correspondence and conversations in relation to my conduct! order to prevent, as far as practicable, political intrigue, or 
in the cabinet deliberation on the Seminole question. Mr.C iw- the operation of extraneous influence on the choice of the elec- 
ford answers, correcting the statements alluded to in some in-} toral college, it is provided that they shall meet in their respec- 
stances, and confirming and amplifying in others; which answer | tive states, and that they shall vote, throughout the union, on 
he authorizes Mr. Forsyth to show me, if he pleased. Of ail this,| the same day, and be selected, within thirty-four days of the 
Mr. Forsyth gives me not the slightest intimation, though in the } time designated for the election; th@@ excluding with the great- 
habit of almost daily intercourse in the senate; and instcad of| est care all other influence on the ch@ice of the electors, except 
showing me Mr. Crawford's letter, as he was authorized to do, | the will of their constituents; but wh@re the object was to injure 
1 hear of it, for the first time, by having a copy put into my hand} me, the sacred character of the college was an insufficient re- 
under cover of your letter of the 13th instant—a copy with im-| straint. Mr. Crawford wrote to Major Barry in October, 1825, 
portant blanks, and unaccompanied with Mr. Forsyih’s letter, | (a copy of whose letier he has furnished me at my request), re- 
with its enclosures, to which Mr, Crawford's is an answer. questing him carnestly to use his influence with the electors not 
Why is this so? Why did not Mr. Forsyth himself show the | to vote for me as vice-president, though he could not be ignorant 

letter—the original letter? By what authority did he place a| that I had been nominated for that office, on the preceding 5th 
copy in your hands? None is given by the writer. Why is your) January, when your friends nominated you, in a state conven- 
name interposed? Was it a ar -~ pes — ith the cod tion, for the be -napiodi nag be beige np. Soy coe ctl 

j * the United States? the object of the correspon-| tors were pledged to vote ; 3 » ani y a 
poe vette Mr. Crawford and Mr. Forsyth be to impeach my | vice-president. This is not the only instance of his on cage 
conduct, as it would seem to be, by what rule of justice am I de-| He pursued the same course in Tennessee and Louisiana, as 
prived of evidence material to my defence, and which is in the } am informed on the highest authority. 
At an earlier period, he resorted to means not mueh less ob- 
* See my letter to Mr. Monroe and Mr. Wirt, and their an- jectionable to; njure my standing, and to influenee, as far as 
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swers: also, letter to Mr. Adams and his answer, written since | was coneerved, the election. I am not ignorant of his corr 
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the date of this letter. Mr. Crowninshicld, the other member paaeuase with aw view, ,~ ain Oi a 
» cabinet, Ww nt: se is letter. Sec appendix, J, K,, escaped your observation. u will not dwell on Uns dis 
- ~ —S was absent: sce his letter ec ap} Bd Nee | | grecable subject. 1 have no reseutment towards Mr. Crawford 
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I have looked on in silence, without resorting to any means to 
counteract the injury which be intended me; and I now depart 
from the rule which I have carefully observed ever since the 
termination of the presidential election in 1825, because his pre- 
sent attack comes through a channel, my high respect for which 


would vot permit me to be silent. 1 have, however, in noticing 





by placing in my hands a copy of his letter, addressed to Mr. 
Forsyth, | was compelled by an act of pee. in order that my sP 
lence might not be interpreted into anackyowledgment of the truth 
of Mr. Crawford’s statement, to gogrect his’ misstatements, and to 
expose the motives of enmity YBich actuated him, and which 
|soughtto use you as an instrumént-ef its gratification. 


what I could vot pass over, situated as L now am, endeayored| You intimate, that, at some future time, when you may have 
to limit myself, by the line of self-defence, and if 1 have appa-} more leisure, you will place the subject of this correspondence in 
rently gone beyend in making any remarks on his conduct,/a different light. I wish you to be assured, L feel every confie 
which his letter did not naturally suggest, my apology will be| dence, that, whenever you may be disposed to controvert the 
found in the necessity of showmg the state of his fcelings to-| correctness of either my statement or conduct in this affair, I shall 





wards me, so that the motive which influenced him in the 
course Which has caused this correspondence may be fully un- 

derstood. I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHN C, CALHOUN. 

President Jacksons 
No. 4 
General Jackson to Mr. Calhoun. 

May 30, 1830. 

Sir: Your communication of the 29th instant was handed me 
this morning just as L was going to church, and of course was not 
read until 1 returned. 

I regret to find that you have entircly mistaken my note of th 
23th instant. ‘There is no part of it which calls in question ei- 
ther your conduct or your motives in the case alluded so, Mo- 
tives are to be infvrred from actions, and judged of by our God. 
It ha sbeen intimated to me many years ago, that it was you, and 


not Mr. Crawford, who had been secretly endeavoring to destroy | 


my reputation. ‘These insinuations I indigoantly repelled, upon 
the ground that you, in all your letters to me, professed to be 
my personal friend, aud approved entirely my conduct in relation 
to the Seminole campaign. I had too exaltedan opinion of your 


honor and frankness,to belicve for one moment that you could} 
be capable of such de ception. Under the influence of these friend- | 
ly feelings, (which LI always entertains d fer you), when I was pre-] 
sented with a copy of Mr. Crawford's letter, with that frankness | 


which ever has, and I hope ever will characterise my conduet, I 
considered it due to you, and the friendly relations which had al- 


ways existed between us, to lay it forthwith before you, and ask | 


if the statements contained in that letter could be true. I repeat, 
1 had aright to belicve that you were my sincere friead, and, un- 
til now, never expected to have occasion to say to you, in the 
language of Cesar, Et tu Brute. ‘Vhe evidence which has brought 
me to this conclusion is abundantly contained in your letter now 
before me. In your and Mr. Crawford’s dispute I have no inte- 
rest Whatever; Lut it may become necessary for me hereafter, 
when I shall have more Jeisure, and the documents at hand, to 
place the subject in its proper light; to notice the historical facts 
and references in your communication, which will give a very 
different view of this subject. 

It is due to myself, however, to state thatthe knowledge of the 
executive documents and orders in my possession will show con- 
clusively that I had authority for all L did, and that your expjanae 
tion of my powers, as declared to gov. Bibb, shows your own un- 
derstanding of them. Your letter to me of the 29th, handed to- 
day, and now before me, 1s the first intimation to me that you| 
ever entertained any other opinion or view of them. Your con- 
duct, words, actions and letters, I have ever thought, show this. 
Understanding you now, no further communication with you on 
this subject is necessary. lL have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, your most obedient servant, ANDREW JACKSON, 

To the hon. J. C. Caihoun- 


No. 5. 


Mr. Calhoun to gen. Jackson, 
Steamboat Potomac, ist June, 1830, 








Sir: Though you intimate, in your letter of yesterday, that no 
further communication with me is necessary ont the sulsjest to 
which it refers, I feel myself impelled to notite’ sonie of your 
remarks, lest my silence should be constried pMo ~omeguyescence 
in their truth or justness. Ishall be as brigvas*pe "ad 

You say-that I have entirely mistaken youre gi OF i. 13th 
May, in supposing that it questioned either-ahy ‘Motives cr cone 
duct. ‘I am not aware thatl have imputed-to-ydé0 af impeach-| 
ment of my motives; but I certainly did. unficssfand that ne 






had questioned the sincerity and frankoess: ¢f fay eohduct; and 
I must add that your present letter, notwithstanding the most de- 
monstrative provf which I had offered to the? cgugrary, shows 
clearly that 1 understood you corresfly,-and ofcourse was not, as| 
you suppose, mistaken. * ° 4 te Zé. 

I have no doubt that there are those who. actuated by enmity | 

to me, and not fricndship to you, have, in the most artful man: | 
ner, for years intimated that I have been secretly endeavoring | 
to injure you, however absurd the idea; but I must express my | 
surprise that you should have permitted insinuations, as base as 
they are false, to operate on you, when every word and act of | 
mine gave to them the lie direct. I feel conscious that I have | 
honorably and fuily performed towards you every duty that friend- | 
ship imposed, and that any imputation to the contrary is wholly | 
unsnerited. 

You mistake in supposing that I have any dispute with Mr. 
Crawford. ‘That he bears ane iil will is certain; but whatever 
feeling of unkindness [ ever had towards him has long since pass- 
ed away; so mach so, that, mstead ofvireturning his attacks on 
me,the line of conduct whreh-I had prescribed to myself, was, 
to bear patiently and silently all that‘:he might do or say, leaving 
it to time and truth to vindicate my conduct. If I have appa- 
rently departed from the rule that [ had preseribed in this case, 
it was Nut because there was any disposition on my part to alter 
the line of my conducs; but when you interposed your name, 
VOL. XL.—No- 2. 





be prepared on my part to nyaintain the truth of the one, and 
frankness, honor, and patriotism of the other, throughout this 
whole transaction. , 

‘That you honestly thought that your orders authorised you to 
do what you did, I have never questioned; but that you can show 
by any document, public o¥ »private, that they were intended to 
give you the authority. which you assumed, or thatany such cons 
struction was placed en them, atany time, by the administration, 

or myself in particular, I believe to be impossible. ; 
You remark that my letter of the 29th inst. is the first intimas 
| tion you had that I Mad gaken a different view from yourself of 





{your orders. ‘That you shéuld conceive that you had no intima- 


- 


«| tion before, ig to meunaccountables I had supposed that the ins 
| vitation of M&. Mowroey in his letter to you of the 20th October, 


1818, with the itention that the different views taken by you and 
mysclf of the orders sould be placed on the files of the depart- 
ment,and my letter ¢o’-you of the 13th April, 1828, covering a 
copy of my letter t0 major Lee, in which I refer to the public 
documents, and private correspondence between you and Mre 
Monroe, as containing the views taken of your orders, and the 


| offer which I made to present my views more fully, if not given 
| sufficiently explicit in the documents referred to, were at least 


pation that we diffired in the construetion of the orders; 
“fi assured that neither “my c6nduct, words, actions or 
gird the slightest proof tothe coutrary. 

ge which you have made against me, of secret hos- 
tility and®opposition, which, if true, would so vitally affect my 
character for.sincerity and honor, and which has caused a rup- 
ture ™ our long continued friendship, has no other foundae 
tion but that of a difference between us in the construc- 
tion of your orders—orders issued by myself, the intention of 
whicly I, of course, could not mistake, whatever may be their 
true construction in a military point of view, and the right and 
duty of-interpreting which belonged especially to me, as the 
head ofthe war department. ‘The mere statement of these facts 
must Give risé to a train of reflections, tie expression of which 
1 canngt seppress. 

“Your course, as I understand it, assumes for its basis that I, 
who, as secretary of war, issued the orders, have some motive to 
conegal my construction, of them, as if I had no right to form 
an opinion whether the officers to whom they were given had 
transcended them or not, while the officer was at perfect liberty 
to expressand maintain his construction, My right, as secretary 
of war, was at least as perfect as yours, as commanding officer, 
to judge of the true intent and limits of your orders; and I had 


an ints 


and & 








| no more Motive to conceal my construction of them than you 


had to conceal yours. ‘The idea of concealment never entered 
imy conception; and to suppose it,is to suppose that I was ut- 
terly unworthy of the office which I occupied. Why should I 
conceal? I owed no responsibility to you; and if you were not 
afraid to place your construction on your orders, why should I 
be afraid to place mine? It was an affair of mere official duty, 
involving no question of private enmity or friendship, and I sv 
treated it. 

In conclusion, I must remark, that I had supposed that the 
want of sincerity and frankness would be the last charge that 
would be brought against me. Coming from a quarter from 
which I had reason to expect far diffrent treatment, and desti- 
tute, as 1 know it to be, of the slightest foundation, it could not 
fail to excite feelings too warm to be expressed, with a due re 
gard to the official relation which I bear to you. I have the 
honor to be, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

J. C. CALHOUN, 

Gen. A, Jackson. 

No. 6. 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Cathoun. 
Georgetown, District of Columbia, May 31, 1830. 

Sir: Having, at the request of the president to be jnformed 
what took place in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe on the subject of 
the Seminole campa'gn, laid before him a copy (except the omis- 
sion of a name) of a letter from Mr. Crawford, which has since 
been communicated to you, the president has thought it just to 
permit me to read your answer of the 29th inst. to his letter en- 
closing it. Between you and the president, or between you 
aud Mr. Crawford, or between you and the friends of Mr. Craws 
ford, when spoken of in general, it is not my design to intervene. 
There are, however, circumstances in your letter, of a personal 
character, that require to be placed in their true light, in justice 
to you and to myself. As to the first, you complain that the 
interposition of the name of the president deprives you of im- 
portant rights; among these is enumerated “the right of being 
placed (by me) in possessic.: of all the facts and circumstances 
connected with this affair.” So far as I understand the point 
on which the president desired information, there is no eireum< 
stance or fact within my knowledge that can throw any addi- 
tional light upon it. There is certainly no fact or cireumstance 
within my knowledge, direetly or collaterally conneeted with it, 
that is not at your service, 

if desirable to you, you shall be furnished with a copy of 
my letter (a copy Of it is in the presideuwt’s hands) referred te 
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in Mr. C.’s letter to me, and with the name of the gentleman 
to whom it was written, known also to the president. 1 can- 
not promise a copy of the letter from Savannah, to which my 
first was an answer, as I am not sure that it is in being; if it 
is, and can be found om my return to Georgia, you can have a 
copy of it. Having thus offered justice, according to your view 
of it, you will not be surprised that I should expect justice in 
veturn. Your answer to the president seems to be founded 
upon the presumption that there is some conspiracy secretly 
at work to do injury to your charecter, and to destroy your 
political consequence. With this presumption L have no con- 
cern; but the circumstances under which my name is introduc- 
ed by you, render it proper that I should be distinetly intorm- 
ed if this charge of conspiracy against you is intended to apply 
to me. 

In justice to Mr. C., and for his use, I shall apply to the pre- 
sident ior a copy of your letter of the 29th inst. If you have 
any objection, you will state it. I shall take it for granted 
that you acquiesce, unless otherwise infurmed. I am, sir, yout 


obedient servant, JOHN FORSYTH, 
Hon. John C. Calhoun. 


' 





No. 7. 
Mr. Cathoun to Mr. Forsyth. 





Stean boat Potomac, 1st June, 1330. 
Sir,—I have just received your letter of the 31st ultimo, which 


was handed me by Mr. Archer. It gives me the first intimation 
that I have had, that the president applied to you to obtain in- 
formation of what took place in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe on the 
subject of the Seminole campaign; and, of course, as I suppose, 
that you were acting for hin. and not for yourself, in your eor- 
respondence with Mr. Crawiord. Neither the copy of his letter 
to you, placed in my hands by the president, nor his note cover- 
mg the copy, gave me the slightest intimation of this fact; but. 
on the contrary, L hada right to presume, from Mr. Crawford 
giving you authority to show me his letter if you pleased, that 
the correspondence originated with yourself, and was under your 
entire control,and not, as lL now infer, “at the request of the 
president, and for his use.” Vhe view in which I regarded the 
correspondence, and which I was justified to do, judging by the 
facts before me, fully explains my remarks in my letter to the 
president, as far as you were concerned with them. 

In the direction which this affair has taken, it is not for me to | 
determine whether you ought to furnish me any information, or | 
what it ought to be. Had IL supposed, that, under the cireum-! 
stances in which I was placed, such a right belonged to me, 1) 
would have claimed it previously to my answer to the president's 





letter, so as to have had the advantage, before 1 made my reply,| 
of whatever light might be furnished from the sourees L therein | 
indicated, 


‘That there are those who intend that this affair shall 

operate against me politically, by causing a rupture between} 
myself and the president, and thereby affect, if possible, my | 
standing with the nation, I cannot doubt, for reasons which 1| 
have stated in my answer to the president; but I must be per-| 
mitted to express my surprise that you should suppose that my | 
remarks comprehended you, when they expressly referred to} 
those whose names did not appear in the transaction, and conse- 
quently excluded you. 

My answer to the president is his property, and not mine; and | 
eonsequently it belongs to him and not to me, to determine to | 
whom he shall, or shall no', give copies. 

I am, very respectfully, &e. 


J. C, CALHOUN. 
Hon. John Forsyth. 


No. 8. 
Mr. Calhoun to general Jackson, 


| fore it was shown to you. 





Pendleton, June 22, 1830, 
Sir,—I embrace the first leisure moment since my return 


home to enclose to you a copy of a letter from Mr. Forsyth, the 
original of which was handed to me on my passage from Wash- 
imgton to Norfolk, on board the steamboat, and also a copy of 
~~ answer, 

ou will learn, by a perusal of Mr. Forsyth’s letter, that it re- 
fers to the correspondence between us, and that it places the 





subject of that correspondence in a light in some respects differ- 
ent from what I had previously regarded it. I had supposed, 
from the complexion of your letters te me, that the copy of Mr. 
Crawford’s letter to Mr. Forsyth had been plaeed by the latter 
m your hands, without any previous act or agency on your part; 
but, by Mr. Forsyth’s letter to me, Lam informed that such is 
not the fact. It seems that he acted as your agent in the affair. 
He states that you applied to him to be informed of what took 
place in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe on the subject of the Semi- 
nole campaign; and I infer, as the information could be ob- 
tained only from some one of the members of the cabinet, and as 
Mr. Forsyth was not one, and, as faras I am informed, not par 
ticularly intimate with any of its members, except Mr. Crawford, 
that the object of your request was to obtain the information 
through Mr. Forsyth from Mr. Crawford, and that, consequently, 
in writing to him,and in placing the copy of his letter in your 
hands, he can be regarded in no other light but that of your agent. 

Under this new aspect of this affair, ] conceive that I have the 
right to claim of you to be put in possession of all the additional 
information, which I might fairly have demanded of Mr. For- 
syth, had the correspondence been originally between him and 





myself, on the supposition on which Lacted previously to the 
receipt of his letter. He avows himself ready, if desired by me, 
to furnish me with the additional information; but a sense of pro- 
priety would not permit me to make the request of him. Con- 





sidered as our agent in this affair, it is not for me to make the 


request of information ef him, What additional information f 
conceive myself to be entitled to, my letterto you of the 29th 
May. will sufficiently indicate. A part of the information, it 
seems from Mr. Forsyth’s letter,is already in your possession, 
and there ean be no doubt but the whole would be furnished ar 
your request. 

I make this application solely fromthe desire of obtaining the 
means of enabling me to unravel this mysterious affair. Facts 
and circumstances, light of themselves, may, when viewed jn 
connexion, afford important light as to the origin and object oj 
what I firmly believe to be a base political intrigue, got up by 
those who regard your reputation and the public interest much 
less than their own personal advancement. 

I must remark, in conclusion, that the letter of Mr. Forsyth 
affords to my mind conclusive proof that the intimationsto my 
prejudice, to which you refer in your letter of the 30th ultimo, 
and which you seem to think made no impression on your mind, 
have not been without their intended effect. On no other sup- 
position can I explain the fact, that, without giving me any in- 
timation of the step, you should apply for information, as to my 
course in the cabinet, to one whom you knew to be hostile to me 
as Mr. Crawford is, and who could not,as you know, make the 
disclosure consistently with the principles of honor and fidelity, 
when my previous correspondence with you ought to have satis- 


fied you that I was prepared to give you, frankly and fully, any 


information which you might desire, m relation to my course on 


the oceasion. J. C. CALHOUN, 
To president Jackson. 


No. 9. 
General Jackson to Mr. Forsyth. 
Washington, June 7, 1830, 

Sir,—I have received your letter of the 2d instant, enclosing a 
copy of your letter to Mr, Calhoun, of the 3ist ultimo, and hi: 
reply thereto, all which I have duly noted. 

You have requested a copy of Mr. Calhoun’s letter to me of 
the 29th of May last, for the purpose of its being shown to Mr. 
Crawford. Mr, Calhoun, in his reply to you, does not consent, 
nor yet object, to your being furnished with a copy, but refers 
the matter to my discretion. 

A copy of the original letter of Mr. Crawford to you having 
been submitted to me, it occurred as being proper and correct 
that you shouid be apprised of Mr. Calhoun’s answer, and there 

I cannot, on reflection, perceive any 
impropriety in now according to you the request you have made, 
particularly as, on your referring this matterto Mr, Cabheun, he 
does not object. L accordingly send it, with this injunetion, that 
it be used for no other purpose but the one you have stated, to 
be shown to Mr. Crawford. 

In the letter which you have addressed to Mr. Calhoun, you 
state as follows, to wit: ‘*Having, at the request of the president 
to be informed what took place im the cabinet of Mr. Monvoe on 
the subjectof the Seminole campaign, laid before him a copy (ex- 
cept the omission ofa name) of a letter from Mr. Crawford,” 
&e. &e. This is construed by Mr. Calhoun into a declaration 
that I requested you to furnish me with the information. Lam 
satisfied it was not by you so intended, and I would be glad you 
would so explain it to him. I never conversed with you upon this 
subject previous to the time when you sent me Mr. Crawford's 
letter. ‘he facts are these: I had been informed that Mr. Craw- 
ford had made a statement concerning this business, which had 
cme to the knowledge of col. James A. Hamilton, of New York. 
On meeting with col, Hamilton, I enquired of him, and received 
for answer that he had, but remarked that he did not think it pro- 
per to communicate without the consent of the writer. I answer- 
ed, that, being informed that the marshal of this district had, to a 
friend of mine, made a similar statement to that said to have been 
made by Mr. Crawford, I would be glad to see Mr. Crawford's 
statement, and desired he would write and obtain his consent, 
My reasons were, that I had, from the uniform friendly profes- 
sions of Mr. Calhoun, always believed him my friend in all this 
Seminole business; and I had a desire to know if in this I had 
been mistaken, and whether it was possible for Mr. Calhoun to 
have acted with such insincerity and duplicity towards me. 

I have enclosed Mr. Calhoun a eopy of this letter. : 

And am, sir, with respectful regard, your most obedient ser- 
vant, ANDREW JACKSON. 

The hon John Forsyth, Senctor in Congress. 

No. 9.—(Continued.) 
Mr. Forsyth to general Jackson, 
Augusta, June 17th, 1830. — 

Sir,—I have had the honor to reeeive your letter of the 71h 
instant, and the copy papers enclosed with it. ‘The papers will 
be shown to Mr. Crawiord, and no other use made of them by me. 

I did not intend to convey to Mr. Calhoun the idea that any 
personal communication ever took place between us, prior to the 
date of Mr. Crawford’s letter, relative to the occurrences in Mr. 
Monroe’s cabinet on the question of the Seminole war. What ! 
intended he should know, and | suppose will now understand, if 
I have inadvertently misled him, is, that I did not volunteer to 
procure the information contained in Mr. Crawford’s letter, but 
that it was obtained for your use in compliance with your request 
Major Hamilton requested me, in your name, to give to you 
what I had previously given to him—Mr. Crawford’s account of 
the transaction. With this request I complied, after having first 
obtained Mr. Crawford's consent, and received from him his cor- 
rection of a mistatke I had made in repeating his verbal state- 
ment. I have the honor to be, &c. 

JOHN FORSYTH. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, President of the United States. 
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Augusta, June 17, 1830. 
Sir,—Gen. Jackson having sent to you, a copy of his letter to 
me of the 8th instant, it is proper that you should see the answer 
tu it; you will find a copy on the opposite page. 
I am, sir, with respect. 
JOHN FORSYTH, 
Hon. John C. Calhoun. 





No. 9.—(Continued.) 
General Jackson to Mr. Calhoun. 
Washington, June 7, 1830. 
Sir,—On the 5th inst. I reeeived a letter from Mr, Forsyth of 
the senate, requesting a copy of your letter to me of the 29th of 
May lest. Ihave not been able to perceive any vbjections to 
comply with his request. A copy of my letter to hi: on this 
subject, L have thouglit it proper, should be sent to you; it is 
therefore enclosed. I ain, sir, very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
The hon. J. C. Calhoun, Vice-President of the U. States. 








Ne. 10. 
General Jackson to Mr. Calhoun. 
Hermitage, June 19,* 1830. 

Sir,—Your letter of the 22d June last has just been reccived, 
via Washington city. Lregret that mine to you of the 7th of May, | 
covering a copy of one to Mr. Forsyth from me of the same date, | 
had not reached you, as it would have prevented you from falling | 
into the gross errors you have, from the unfounded inferences you 
have drawn from Mr. Forsyth's letter to me, and would have 
informed you that I had no conversation or commutication with 
Mr. Forsyth on the subject alluded to, before the receipt of the 
copy of Mr. Crawford's letter, which I so promptly laid before 
you. ‘To correct the errors into which the inferences you have 
drawn from Mr. Forsyth’s letter have led you, L herewith again 
enclose you a copy of my letter to Mr. Forsyth of the 7th of May, 
and his answer thereto of the 17th June last, which I received on 
the 8th instant, and [have to regret that any interruption of 
the mail prevented your receipt of mine of the 7th of May, 
which was mailed the same time mine to Mr. Forsyth was. 

Mr. Forsyth having promised, in his letter to me of the 17th 
June, that he would explain, and by letter, correct you in the 
unjust and unfounded inferences which you had drawn from his 
letter; and I must add here, for your information, that, if IL un- 
derstood your other allusions, they are as equally unfounded. I 
have never heard it even intimated, except in your letter, that | 
the individual to whom I suppose you allude had the slightest) 
knowledge on the subject, or the most remote agency in the | 
matter. In conclusion, l repeat, I have always met the intima- | 
tions of your having made before the cabinet, in secret council, 
against me, injurious movements, with flat and positive denial, | 
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perusal of your letter to him, as well as yours to myself, I am 
utterly at a loss to perceive the ‘gross errors” of which you ac- 
cuse me. As far as I can understand you, they seem to consist im 
the supposition, that I inferred from Mr. Forsyth’s letter thae 
you applied to him personally to obtain the information from 
Mr. Crawford, of what took place in the cabinet on the Seminole 
question; whereas, in fact you applied not to him, but to Mr. 
James Hamilton, of New York; and that it was he, and not you, 
whe applied to Mr. Forsyth to obtain the information. If there 
be a difference in principle between the two statements, I can 
only say that Lam not responsible forit. ‘The charge of “error’’ 
ought te be made against Mr. Forsyth and not me.’ His words 
are: “Having, at the request of the president to be informed what 
took place in the cabinet of Mr. Monroe, on the subject of the 
Seminole campaign, laid before him a copy (except the omission 
ofa name) of a letter from Mr. Crawford, which has been since 
communicated to you,” &e. Ke. Now, sir, if Lhad inferred from 
these words, as you suppose I did, that you had Sepp ig | appli- 
ed to Mr. Forsyth to obtain the information for you, I would 
have done no more than what I fairly might, without the impus 
tation of “gross errors.” But l made no sach inference; on the 
contrary, L have used almost the very words of Mr, Forsyth. My 
language is: *I had supposed. from the complexion of your let- 
ters to ine, that the copy of Mr. Crawlord’s letter to Mr. Forsyth 
had been placed by the latter in your hands, without any previ- 
ous act or Agency on your part; but, by Mr. Forsyth’s letter to 
me, I am intormed that such is not the fact. It seems that he 
acted as your arent in the affair. He states that you applied to 
him to be informed of what took place in the cabinet of Mr. Mon- 
roe on the subject of the Seminole eampaign.’? In my letter to 


|Mr. Forsyth, L use almost verbatim the same language. As far 


as Lam eapable of understanding the foree of words, my language 
does not vary, in the smallest degree, in its sense, from that used 
by Mr. Forsyth in his letter to me, and most certainly does not 
more strongly imply than his does that you applied to him per- 
sonally for the information. But,suppose [ had fallen into the 
“‘evoss errors” of inferring from Mr. Forsyth’s letter that you had 
personally applied to him, when, in fact, it was not you, but your 


arent, James Hamilton, (of New York,) who applied for you 


in your nome,as Myr. Forsyth informed you im his letter of 17th 


June, it requires more penetration than I possess to discover how 
the difference can, in the slightest degree, affeet the only mate- 
rial question, Whether he acted asa mere yolunteer, or as your 
agent. My. Forsyth himself decides this question. He tells 
you expressly, that he did not act as a volunteer; and it is on the 
ground that he acted for you, and not for himself, that I claimed 
of you to be put in possession of certain facts connected with the 
subject of our correspondence, which were in the possession of 
Mr. Forsyth, and which T deemed important to the full develop- 
ment of this affair; but, instead of complying with so reasonable 
a request, you reply, not by denying the justice of the request, 
nor that he acted for you, and not for himself, but by accusing me 


and brought into view, by way of rebutter, your uniform and | of “gross errors,” an assumption on your part at once gratuitous 


full approval of “7 whole conduct on the Seminole campaign, so | 
far as I, or any of my friends, had heard you on the subject; and | 
the high eharacter you sustained for fair, open, and bonorable 

conduct in all things was entirely opposed to the secret, unean- | 
did, and unmanly course ascribed to you by those intimations, | 
and I banished from my mind what I conceived to be unjust im- | 
putations upon your honor, by ascribing duplicity to you, and | 


never, until after the intimations were communicated to me of }} 


the suggestions of the marshal, as stated in my letter to Mr. For- | 
syth, (a copy of which was enclosed to you.) It was then that I | 
had a desire to see the statement said to have been made by Mr. 
Crawford, and, when information [informed] by colonel Hamil- 
ton that such statements had been seen in writing, that I made 
the request to see it, with the object of laying it before you, 
which I then supposed would meet your prompt and positive 
negative. Butl regret that instead of a negative, which I had 
a right to expect, I had the poignant mortification to see in your 
letter an admission of its truth. Understanding the matter now, 
I feel no interest in this altercation, and leave you and Mr. 
Crawford, and all concerned, to settle the affair in your own way, 
and now close this correspondence for ever. 

Lam, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

Hon. J. C, Calhoun, Vice-President of the U. States. 


No. 1l. 
Mr. Calhoun to general Jackson. 
Fort Hill, 25th Augu‘t, 1830. 
Sir,—I received, on the 6th instant, your letter dated the 19th 
June, but which, I suppose, was intended for the 19th July, with 


and immaterial, that I had inferred that you had applied to Mr. 

Forsyth personally, when, in fact, the application had been made 

for you, in your own name, by Mr. Hamilton. I must say, that 

IL cannot see in your statement the least excuse for withholding 

from me the information requested; and Lam constrained to add, 

that Ihave loooked in vain in the course which you have pur- 

sued for the evidence of that frankness which you assured me, 

in submitting the copy of Mr. Crawford's lettter to me, has ever 

characterized your conduct towards those with whom you had 

been in habits of friendship. As connected with this point, let 

me eall your attention to a fact which has not been explained, 
though im my opinion it ought to be, It now appears, that when 

Mr. Forsyth placed the copy of Mr. Crawford’s letter in your 
hands, he also ploced with it a copy of his letter referred to by Mr. 
Crawford. Why was it that a copy of this letter of Mr. Forsyth 

did not accompany Mr. Crawford’s, when you placed a copy of the 
letter in my hands? Calling upon me in the spirit of frankness 

and friendship, as you informed me you did, [ hada right to infer 
that every document connected with the charge, and in your pos- 
session, calculated to afford light, would be placed in my posses- 
sion; and such,in fact, was my impression, but which I now 
find to be erroneous. It is with regret that I feel myself bound 
to state that Mr. Forsyth’s letter, with the subsequent corres- 
pondence, has given an aspect to the affair very different from 
what I received from your first letter. 

You have stated some suggestions of the marshal of the district 
which were communicated to you, as the reason why you have 
agitated this old affair at this time. You have not stated what 
they were, to whom made, or by whom communicated, which, of 
course, leaves me in the dark as to their nature or character, But 





its enclosures. On the 24th of June I received the note of Mr.| Whatever they may be, the course you adopted, considering the 


Forsyth, covering a copy of his letter to you of the 17th same 
month; but, owing to some delay in the conveyance, for which I 
am unable to account, I did not reeeive your letter of the 7th 
June, covering a copy of your letter to Mr. Forsyth, till the 14th 


July. 
You regret that I did not receive your letter of the 7th June 


friendly relation which L had reason to suppose existed between 
us, is well calculated to excite surprise. Instead of applying to 
the marshal, in order to ascertain what he did say,and from 
whom he derived his information, and then submitting his state- 
ment to me, which course friendship, and the high opinion which 
you say you entertained for my character “*for fair, open, and 


before I wrote mine of the 28th of the same month, on the ground, | »onorable conduct in all things,” manifestly dictated, you appli- 
to use your own language, that it would have prevented me ed for information,as to my conduct, to the man who, you knew, 


“*from falling into the gross errors you have from the nafounded 


felt towards me the strongest enmity. I wish not to be under- 


inferences you have drawn from Mr. Forsyth’s letter to me.’’|Stvod that you had mere general information of his ill-will to- 
You cannot mere sincerely pagret than I do, that any delay in | ardsime. Your information was of the most specific character, 


the mail deprived me of the a 
letter to Mr. Forsyth, seeing that you deemed it material to a 
correct understanding of the facte, but I must say, after a careful 





* Intended probably for the 19th July. 


vantage of the statement in your and was of such a nature as ought to have made you distrust any 


statement of his, calculated to affect my reputation. 


Knowing the political machinations that were Carrying on 
against me, and wishing to place me on my guard, a triend of 
mine placed in my hands, some time since,a copy of a letter 
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written by Mr. Crawford to a Nashville correspondent of his in 
8827. It constitutes one of the many means resorted to in order to 
éxcite your suspicion against me. In it Mr. Crawford makes an 
abusive attack upon me; but, not content with thus assailing my 
character in the dark, he offers to bring into the market the in- 
fluence which Georgia might have on the presidential election, 
as a means whereby to depress my political prospects. ‘To avoid 
the possibility of mistakes, L will give extracts from the letter it- 
self, in full confirmation of what I have stated. 

ppeeking of the presidential election, Mr. Crawford says that, 
“the only difficulty that this state (Georgia) has upon the subject, 
(your election,) is, that, if Jackson should be elected, Calhoun 
will come inte power.” 

Again: 

“If you can ascertain that Calhoun will not be benefited by 
Jackson’s election, you will do him a benefit by communicating 
the information to me. Make what use you please of this letter, 
and show it to whom you please.” 

That the letter was clearly intended for your inspection, ean- 
not be doubted. ‘The authority to his correspondent to make 


— 


APPENDIX. 


Extracts from the private correspondence between Mr. Monroe 
and gen. Jackson, on the Seminole affair, referred to tn the letter 
of the 29th May. 

A. 
Mr. Monroe to general Jeckson. 
Washington, July 19, 1818. 
Dear Sir,—I received, lately, your letter of June 2d, by Mr. 

Hambly, at my farm in Loudoun, to which I had retired to awaist 

your report, and the return of your commissioners from Buenos 

Ayres. In reply to your letter, I shall express myself with th: 

freedom and candor which I have invariably used in my com- 

munications with you. I shall withhold nothing in regard to 
your attack of the Spanish posts, and oceupancy of them, par- 
ticularly Pensacola, which you ought to know, it being an oc- 
eurrence of the most delicate and interesting nature, and which, 
without a circumspeet and cautious policy, looking to all the 
objects whieh claim attention, may produce the most serious and 
unfavorable consequences. It is by a knowledge of al] the cir- 





what use he pleased, and to show it to whom he pleased, with the 
nature of the information sought, whether I was to be benefited 
by your election, which cou!d only be derived from yourself, leaves 


| cumstances, and a comprehensive view of the whole subject, that 
| the danger to which this measure is exposed may be avoided, and 
(all the good which you have contemplated by it, as I trust, b: 


no doubt on that point; and I am accordingly intormed that you | fully reatised. 


gaw the letter, 

A proposition of the kind, at that particular period, when the 
residential election was most doubtful, and most warmly con- 
ested, needs no comment as to its object. ‘Vo say nothing of its | 

moral and political character, stronger proof sould not be offer- | 
ed of the deepest enmity towards me on the part of the writer, 
which at least ought to have placed you on your guard against 
all attacks on me from that quarter. ‘The letter will not be de- 
nied; but if, contrary to expectation, it should, I stand ready, | 
by highly respectable authority, to maintain its authenticity. | 

You well know the disinterested, open, and fearless course 
which myself and my friends were pursuing at this very period, | 
and the weight of enmity which it drew down upon us from your} 
opponents. Little did 1 then suspect that these secret machina-| 
tioms were Carrying on against me at Nashviile, or that such pro- 
positions could be ventured to be made to you, or, if ventured, 
without being instantly disclosed to me. Of this, however, I 
complain not, nor do Lintend to recriminate; but I must repeat} 
the expression of my surprise, that you should apply to an indi-| 
vidual who you knew, from such decisive proof, to be actuated 
by the most inveterate hostility towards me, for information of 
my course in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet. It atiords to my mind con- 
¢lusive proof that you had permitted your feelings to be alienated 
by the artful movements of those who have made you the victim 
of their intrigue, long before the commencement of this corres- 
pondence. : 

Instead of furnishing me with the information which I claimed, | 
in order to a full understanding of this extraordinary affair, and 
which you could not justly withhold, you kindly undertake to} 
excuse the individual to whom you supposed some allusion of| 
mine to be made. I know not to whom you reter. I made no) 
allusion to any one particular individual. But, be thatas it may, | 
you must excuse me if, on subjects which concern me, I should 
prefer my judgment to yours, and, of course, if I should not be 
satisfied with your opinion, as a substitute for the facts by which | 
I might be able to form my own. 

After I bad so fully demonstrated the candor and sincerity | 
with which I haye acted throughout this affair, 1 did not suppose} 
that you Would reiterate your former charges; but having done} 
so, it only remains for me to repeat, in the most positive manner, 
the contradiction. I never for a moment disguised my sentiment | 
on this or any other political subject. Why should I in this in-| 
stance? I had vielated no duty—no rule of honor, nor obligation 
of friendship. I did your motives full justice in every stage of 
the cabinet deliberation, and, after a full investigation, I entirely 
approved and heartily supported the final decision. In this 
course 1 was guided, it is true, not by feelings of friendship, but 
solely by a sense of duty. When our country is concerned, there 
ought to be room neither for friendship nor enmity. 

You conclude your letter by saying that you understand the 
matter now, that you feel no interest in this altercation, and that 

-ou would leave me and Mr. Crawford, and all concerned, to 
settle this affair in our own way, and that you now Close the cor- 
respondence fur ever. 

lt is not for me to object to the manner you may choose to 
close thé correspondence on your part. On my part, I have no 
desire to prolong it. ‘he spectaci. of the first and second offi- 
cers of this great republic engaged in a correspondence of this 
natore, has no attraction for me at any time, and is very far 
from being agreeable at this critical juncture of our affairs. My 
consolation is, that it was not of iny seeking; and, as I am not 
responsible for its commencement, I feel no disposition to incur 
any responsibility for its continuance, Forced into it, to repel 
unjust and base Imputations upon my character, I could not re- 
tire in honor while they continucd to be reiterated, 

Having now fully vindicated my conduet, I will conclude the 
correspondence also, with a single remark, that [ too well know 
what is due tomy rights and self-respect, in this unpleasant af- 
fair, to permit myseli to be diverted into an altercation with Mr. 

Crawford, or any other individual, whom you may choose to con- 
sider as concerned in this alfair.* J. C, CALHOUN. 

President Jackson. 











* Mr. Crawford attempted to open a correspondence with me 


on this subject. Lreturned his letter, declining all corr spon, | 
dence with him, except thiougl Gen. Jackson. See Appendix Q 


| order is the more complete and unquestionable, 


In calling you into active service against the Seminoles, and 
communicating to you the orders which had been given just be- 
fore to gen. Gaines, the views and intentions of the governmer: 
were fully disclosed in respect tothe operations in Florida. In 
transcending the limit prescribed by those orders, you acted on 
your own responsibility, on facts and cireamstances which were 
unknown to th, government when the orders were given, many 
of which, indeed, occurred afterwards, and which you thought 
imposed on you the measure, as an act of patriotism, essential to 
the honor and interests of your country. 


The United States stand justified in ordering their troops into 
Florida in pursuit of their enemy. They have this right by th: 
law of nations, if the Seminoles were inhabitants of another coun- 
try, and had entered Florida to elude our pursuit. Being inhabi 
tants of Florida, with a species of sovereignty over that part of 
the territory, and a right to the soil, our right to give such an 
It is not an act 
of hostility to Spain It is the less so, because her government 
is bound by treaty to restrain by force of arms, if necessary, th 
Indians there from committing hostilities against the’ United 
States. 

3ut an order by the government to attack a Spanish post 
would assume another character. It would autherize war, to 
which, by the principles of our constitution, the executive is in- 
competent. Congress alone possess the power. Iam aware that 
cases may occur, Where the commanding general, acting on his 
own responsibility, may with safety pass this limit, and with es- 
sential advantage to his country. The officers and troops of 
the neutral power forget the obligations incident to their neutral 
character; they stimulated the enemy to make war; they fur- 
nished them with arms and munitions of war to earry it on; 
they take an active part in other respects in their favor; they 
afford them an asylum on their retreat. The general obtaining 
victory pursues them to this post, the gates of which are shut 
»gainst him; he attacks and carries it, and rests on those acts for 
his justification. The affair is then brought before his govern- 
ment by the power whose post has been thus attacked and car- 
ried. If the government whose officer made the attack had 
riven an order for it, the officer would have no-merit in ft. 
He exercised no discretion, nor did he act on his own responsi- 
bility. The merit of the service, if there be any in it, would not 
be his. This is the ground on which this occurrence rests, as to 
his part. I will mow look to the future. 


The foreign government demands—was this your act? or did 
you authorize it?) I did not: it was the act of the general. He 
performed it for reasons deemed sufficient himself, and on his 
own responsibility. I demand, then, the surrender of the posts, 
and his punishment. The evidence justifying the eonduct of the 
American general, and proving the misconduct of those officers, 
will be embodied, to be laid before the sovereign, as the ground 
on which their punishment will be expected 


If the executive refused to evacuate the posts, especially Pen- 
sacola, it would amount to a declaration of war, to which it is 
incompetent. It would be accused with usurping the authority 
of congress, and giving a deep and fatal wound to the constitu- 
tion. By charging the offence on the officers of Spain, we take 
the ground which you have presented, and we look to you to 
support it. You must aid in procuring the documents necessary 
for this purpose. ‘those which you sent by Mr. Hambly were 
prepared in too much haste, and do not, I am satisfied, do justice 
to the cause. This must be attended to without delay. 


Should we hold the posts, it is impossible to calculate all the 
consequences likely to result trom it. It is not improbable that 
war would immediately follow. Spain would be stimulated te 
declare it; and, once declared, the adventurers of Britain and 
other countries would, under the Spanish flag, privateer on our 
commerce. ‘The immense revenue which we now receive would 
be much diminished, as would be the profits of our valuable pro- 
ductions. ‘The war would. probably soon become general; and 
we do not foresee that we should have a single power in Burope 
on our side. Why risk these consequences? ‘Vhe events which 
have oecurred, in both the Floridas, show the incompetency of 
Spain to maintain her authority; and the progress of the revo- 
lutions in South America will require all her forces there. ‘There 

















is much reason to presume, that this act will furnish a strong in- 
ducement to Spain to cede the territory, provided we do not 
wound too deeply her pride by holding it. If we hold the posts, 
her government cannot treat with honor, which, by withdrawing 
the troops, we afford her an opportunity to do. The manner in 
which we propose to act, will exculpate you from censure, and 
promises to obtain all the advantages which you contemplated 
from the measure, and possibly very soon. From a diticrent 
course no advantage would be likely to result, and there would 
be great danger of extensive and serious Injuries. . 

I shall communicate to you, in the confidence in which [write 
this letter, a copy of the answer which will be given to the Spa- 
nish minister, that you may see distinctly the ground on which 
we rest, in the expectation that you will give it all the support 
in your power. ‘Lhe answer will be drawn on a view, and with 
attention to the general interests of our country, and its rela- 
tions with other powers. } 

A charge, no doubt, will be made of a breach of the constitu: | 
tion; and, to such a charge, the public feeling will be alive. It 
will be said that you have taken all the power into your own 
hands, not from the executive alone, but likewise from congress. 
The distinetion which I have made above, between the act of the 
government, refutes that charge. ‘This act, as to the gr neral, 
will be right, if the facts on which he rests made it a measure ot 
necessity, and they be well proved. ‘There is no war, or breach 
of the constitution, unless the government should refuse to give 
up the posts; in which event, should Spain embargo our vessels, 
and war follow, the charge of such breach would be laid ag Linst 
the government with great force. ‘The last imputation tow hieh 

I would consent justly to expose myself, is that of infringing a 
constitution, to the support of which, on pure principles, my | 
public life has been devoted. In this sentiment, I am satisfied, 
you fully concur. 

Your letters to the dapartment were written in haste, under | 

the pressure of fatigue and infirmity, in a spirit of conscious ree- 

titude; and, in consequence, with less attention to some parts of 

their contents than would otherwise have been bestowed on 

them. ‘The passage to which I particularly allude, from memo- 

ry, fur I have not the letter befure me, is that in which you speak | 
of incompetency of an imaginary boundary to protect us against 

the enemy, being the ground on which you bottom all your mea- 
sures. This is liable to the imputation, that you took the Spanish 
posts for that reason, as a measure of expedience, and not on ac- 
count of the misconduct of the Spanish officers. The effect of 
this and such passages, besides other objections to them, would 
be to invalidate the ground on which you stand, and furnish 
weapons to adversaries who would be glad toseize them. If you 
think proper to authorize the secretary, OY Tivse lr, to correct 
those passages, it will be done with care; though, should you have 
copies, as 1 presume you have, you had better do it yourself. 

The policy of Europe respecting South America is not yet 
settled. A congress of the allied powers is to be held this year, 
(November is spoken of,) to deeide that question. Fngland pro- 
poses to restore the colopies to Spain with free trade and colonial 
governments. Russia is less favorable, as-are all the others. We 
have a Russian document, written by order of the emperor, as 
the basis of instructions to his ministers at the several courts, 
speaking of the British proposition favor:bly, but stating that it 











must be considered and decided on by the allies, and the result | 


published, to produce a moral effect on the colonics, on the failure 
of which, foree is spoken of. ‘Th 
tween Spain and Portugal is made a preliminary. We partake 
nm no councils whose object is not their comple te independence. 
Intimations have been given us that Spain is not unwilling, and 


is even preparing for war with the United Srates. in the hope of 


making it general, and uniting Europe against us and her colo- 
nies, on the principle that she has ne hope of saving them. Her 
pertinacious refusal to cede the Floridas to us heretofore, though 
evidently her interest todo it, gives some coloring te the sugpres- 
tions. If we engage in a war, itis of the greatest importance 
that our people be united, and, with that view, that Spain com- 
mence jt; and, above all, that the government be free from the 
echarge of committing a breach of the constitution. 

I hope that you have recovered your health. You see that the 
state of the world is unsettled, and that any future movement is 
likely to be directed against us. There may be very important 
occasions for your services, which will be relied on. \ ou must 
have the object in view, and be prepared to render th 


bab cede 


B. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson to Mr. Monroe. 
Nashville, August 19, 1818. 

Sir,—Your letter of the 19th July, apprizing me of dis conten 
to be pursued in relation to the Floridas, lias been received. In 
a future communication, it is my intention to submit my views 
of all the questions springing from the subject. with the fulness 
and candor which the importance of the topic, and the part I 
have acted in it, demand. At present, l will confine meself to 
the consideration of a part of your letter, which has a particular 
bearing on myself, and which seems to have originated in a mis- 
conception of the import of the order ander which I have eom- 
menced the Seminole campaign. In making this examination, 
I will make use of all the freedom which is courted by your let- 
ter, and which I deem necessary to afford you a clear View of the 
constrnetion which was given to the order. and the motives under 
which I proceeded to execute its intentions. 

It is stated in the second paragraph of your letter. that I tran- 


scended the limits of my order, and that I acted on my own re-| 


spon sthilty. 
; lo these two points I mean at present to confine myself. Put 
before entering on a proof of their applicability to my acts in 
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settlement of the dispute he- 






Q1 


Florida, allow me fairly to state, that the assumption of respon- 
sibility will never be shrank from when the public can thereby 
be promoted. 
for the honor and benefit of my country; and whenever still, for 
this purpose, it shall become necessary to assume @ further lia- 
bility, no seruple will be urged or felt. But when it shall be 
required of me to do sovund the result be danger and injury to 
that country, the induc@ment will be lost,’and my consent will 
be wanting. 


I have passed through difficulties and exposures 


This principle is-held to be incontrovertible, that an order, 
generally, to perform a certain service, or effeet a certam object, 
without any specification of the means to be adopted, or limits 
to govern the executive officer, leaves an entire discretion with 
the officer as to the choice and application of means, but pre- 
serves the responsibility for his acts on the authority from which 
the order emanated. Under such an order all the acts of the in- 
ferior are acts of the superior; and in no way can the subordinate 
officer be impeached for his measures, except on the score of de- 
ficiency in judgment and skill. It is alsoa grammatical truth, 
that the limits of such an order cannot be transcended without 
an entire desertion of the objects it contemplated; for as long as 
the main legitimate design is kept in view, the policy of the 
measures adopted to acconiplish it is alone to be considered. If 
these be adopted as the proper rules of construction, and we ap- 
ply them to my order of December 26, 1817, it wili be at once 
seen, that, both in description and operative principle, they em- 
brace that order exactly. ‘The r quisitions of the order are for 
the commanding general to assume the immediate command at 
fort Scott, to concentrate all the contiguous and diposable force 
of the division on that quarter, to éall on the executives of ad- 
jacent states for an auxiliary militia force, and coneludes with 
this comprehensive command: “With this view you may be pre- 
pared to concentrate your forees, and adopt the necessary mea- 
sures to terminate a conflict, which t. has ever been the desire of 
the president, from motives of humanity, to avoid, but which is 
now made necessary by their settled hostility.” 

In no part of this document is there a reference-to any previous 
order, either to myself or another ofiicer, with a view to point to 


ime the measures thought advisable, or the limits of my power in 


choosing and effecting them. It states that Gem Gaines hag 
been ordered to Amelia island, and then proceeds to inform me 
that “subsequent orders have been given to general Gaines, (of 
which copies will be furnished you,) that you would be directed 
to take the command, and directing him to reassume, shodld he 
deem the public interest to require it, the Command at fort Seott, 
| until you should arrive there.” Lastly, it mentions that “he was 
| instructed to penetrate the Seminole towns through the Floridas, 
provided the strength of his conmand at Amelia would justify his 
engaging in offensive operations.” ‘The principle dé termining 
the weight of referenecs, in subsequent orders, to instructions 
yreviously given, is well settled. Such references arc usually 
made with one of these two intentions—either the order is giver 
to a second officer, to effect a certain purpose which was intend- 
ed to be effected by another officer, and the mstructions of the 
first are referred to as the guide of the second; or the order con- 
tains and is designe d for an extension of authority. and only re- 
fers to anterior communications to give a full view of what has 
been previously attempted and performed. In the first ease it is 
always necessary to connect the different orders by a specific 
provision, that no doubt may exist as to the extent of the com- 
mand; and thus the several requisitions and instructions areamal- 
jgamated, and the limits of the agent plainly and seéure! ‘hte 0 
blished. In the second, no such provision is neceatanes for an 
entire discretion in the choice and tse of means being previously 
vested, the reference, if there be any, is only deseripiive of the 
powers antecedently given, and the results of measures attem ted 
under such specifical limitation. gut admitting, that a . 
order of December 26, 1817, there is sueh a refere nee os I a 
templated in the first case, allow me to examine its te 
and amount. It is stated that “orders have been given to BSoae 
Gaines, (copies of which will be furnished you,” but without 
affirming that they are to be considered as binding on me.or in 
uny Way connected with the comprehensive command that I 
should terminate the Seminole conflict. On the contrary so fi 
are they from being designated as my guide and limits in dod 
Florida, that, in stating their substance in the ensuing sente “ 
no allusion whatever is made either to means or limitation “is 
Tow, then, can it be said with propriety that I have transcended 
the limits ot my orders, or ccted on my own responsibility? My 
order wasas comprehensive as it could be, and sohtaland moldber 
the minute original instructions, or a reference 
viously given, to guide and govern me, 
was lett with me in 
effect the specific: 


to others pre- 
‘The fullest diserction 
the selection and application of means to 
Mical legitimate objects of the campaign; and for 
the exercise of a sound discretion, on principles of polic ‘am I 
alone responsible. But allow me to rr peat, that rismetbiti ‘is 
not feared by me, if the general good requires its assum Mion 

I never have shrunk from it, and never will, but against re im- 
position on me, contrary to principle, and without the prospect 
of any politie result, I must contend with all the feelin sof 

soldier and aciuzen, Being advised that you are at vane ken ’ 
try seat in Loudoun, where f expect this will reach you lenlece 
you a copy of the order to me of the 26th December 1817 Sed 
copies of the orders of general Gaines therein referred to; tr > 
a perusal of which you will pereeive that the order to me lies oN 


reference to those prohibitory orders j 
‘ ry orders to rener: 4; , 
have relerred to, general, Gaines that int 
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Tt wii afford me pleasure to aid the 
aly testimony that may be necessar 
the officers of Spain to the United St 


government in procuring 
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the evidence furnished had established that fac 
of Spain had identified themselves w 
Mark’s and Pensacola were under t 
Indians, although the governor of Pensacola at least had force 
sufficient to have controlled the Indians. had he chosen to have used 
it im that way. For the purpose of procuring the necessary 
evidence of the hostile ects of the governor of Pensacola, I des- 
patched captain Young, topographical engineer, and as soon as 
obtainedt will be furnished you. I trust, on a view of all my 
communications, (copies of which have been forwarded by capt. 
Gadsden) you will find that they do not bear the construction 
you have given them. They were written under bad health, 
great fatigue, and in haste. My bad health continues: I labor 
under great bodily debility. 

Accept assurances of my sincere regard and esteem, and am, 
respectiully, your most obedient servant, 


ANDREW JACKSON, 





( t—that the officers 
ith our enemy, and that St. 
he complete control of the 


James Monroe, President U.S, 
Cc, 
James Monroe to gen. Andrew Jackson. 
Washington, October 20, 1818, 

Dear Sir,—I received your letter of the 19th of August, while 
Iwas at home, on my farm in Albemarle; and there eppearing 
to be no necessity for giving it an immediate answer, I delayed it 
until my return here. 

I was sorry to find that you understood your instructions rela- 
tive t; operations in Florida differently from what we intended. 
I was satisfied, however, that you had good reason for your con- 
duct, and have acted in all things on that principle. By suppos- 
ing that you understvod them as we did, I concluded that you 
proceeded on your own responsibility alone, in which, knowing 
the purity of your motives, I have done all that I could to justify 
the measure, I well knew, also, the misconduct of the Spanish 
authorities in that quarter, not of reeent date only. 

Finding that you had a different view of your power, it re- 
mains only todo justice to youon that ground. Nothing 2an be 
further from my intention than to expose you toa responsibility 
in any sense, which you did not contemplate. 

The best course to be pursued, seems to me, to be for you to 
write a letter to the department, in which you will state, that, 
having reason to think that a difference of opinion existed be- 
tween you and the executive, relative to the extent of your pow- 
ers, you thought it due to yourself to state your view of them, 
and on which you acted. ‘This will be answered, so as to ex- 

lain ours, in a friendly manner by Mr. Calhoun, who has very 
just and liberal sentiments on the subject. This will be neces- 
sary in the case of a call for papers by congress,or vay be. 
‘Thus we siali at all stand on toe ground of honor, each doing 
justice to the other, which is the ground on which we wish to 
place each other. ad - 

I hope that your health is improved, and Mrs. Monroe unites 
in her best respects to Mrs. Jackson. 

With great respect and sincere regard, I am, dear sir, yours, 

JAMES MONROE, 
Major gen. A. Jackson, Nashville, Tennessce. 


Dd, 
Extract from general Jackson's letter of November 15, 1818, to 
Mr. Monroe. 

“Dear Sir,~On my return from the Chickasaw treaty, I found 
it necessary to pass by Milton’s Bluff, where I had established 
some hands for the culture of cotton, hearing it had been laid out 
for a town and the lots sold, to have as much of my crop preserved 
as existing cireumstances would permit. From thence I took 
Huntsville in my route, and did not :each the Hermitage until 
the 12th instant, and on the 13th received your letter of the 20th 
ult.; from an attentive perusal of which, I have concluded that 
you have not yet seen my despatches from Fort Gadsden, of the 
Sth of May last, which it is reported reached the department of 
war by due course of mail,and owing to the negligence of the 
clerks was thrown aside as a bundle of revolutionary and pen- 
sion claims. This I sincerely regret, as it would have brought 
to your view the light in which I viewed my orders. The clos- 
ing paragraph of that despatch is in the following words: A 

“I trust, therefore, that the measures which have been adopted 
in pursucnce of your instructions, under a firm conviction that 
they alone are calculated to ensure peace and security to the 
southern frontier of Georgia.” 

The moment, therefore, that you assume the ground that I 
transcend my power, the letter referred to above will, at once, 
unfold to your mind the view I had taken of them. and make 
manifest the difference of opinion that exists. Indeed there are 
no data at present upon which such a letter as you wish written 
to the secretary of war can be bottomed. I have no ground that 
a difference of opinion exists between the government and my- 
self, relative to the powers given me in my orders, unless I ad- 
vert either to your private and confidential letters, or the public 
prints, neither of which can be made the basis of an official com- 
munication to the secretary of war. Had Lever, or were I now 
to receive an official letter from the secretary of war, explanatory 
of the light in which it was intended by the government that my 
orders should be viewed, I would with pleasure give my under- 
standing of them.” 





E. 
General Jackson to James Monroe. 
Hermitage, near Nashville, December 7, 1818. 
Dear Sir,~—I have just received your messare to both houses of 
congress, forwarded by you, and have read it with great attention 








and satisfaction. The Florida question being now fairly before 
congress, I hope that body will take measures to secure our 
southern frontier from a repetition of massacre and murder. 

From the report of col. King, received and forwarded to the 
department of war, you will discover that the Indians had con- 
centrated their forces on the Choctaw Hotehy, which gave rise to 
the aflair between them and capiain Boyles, which col. King 
reports. 

The collection of the Indians is said to have taken place at this 
point on their hearing that Pensacola was to be restored to Spain, 
and that the Indians have declared they will never submit to the 
United States. If this be the fact, and as to myself I have no 
doubt, as soon as Spain is in possession of Pensacola, we may ex- 
pect to hear of a renewal of all the horrid scenes of massacre on 
our frontier that existed before the campaign, unless captain 
Boyles, on his second visit, may be fortunate enough to destroy 
this operation, which you may rely springs from foreign excite- 
ment. 

Col. Sherburne, Chickasaw agent, requested me to name to 
you, that he was wearied with his situation, of which I have no 
doubt: his age and former habits of life but little calenlated him 
for happiness amidst a savage nation. But being dependent for 
the support of himself and sister on the perquisites of his office, 
he cannot resign; but it would be a great accommodation to him 
to be transferred to Newport, should a va pee 


y in any office oc- 
cur that he was competent to fill. I have no doubt but he is an 


amiable old man; and from his revolutionary services, I sincere- 
ly feel for him. He is unacquainted with Indians, and all busi- 
ness that relates to them; but at the treaty, as soon as he did un- 
derstand our wishes and that of the government, he aided us 
with all his might. The colonel never can be happy amidst the 
Indians. It would afford me great pleasure to hear that the 
colonel was comfortably seated iv an office in Newport, where he 
could spend his declining years in peace and happiness with his 
own countrymen and friends. 

Accept assurances of my high respect and esteem, and believe 
me to be, respectiully, your most obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 
James Monroe, president of the United States. 


F. 
Mr. Monzoe to general Jackson. 
Washington, December 21, 1830, 

Dear Sir,—t received your letter of November 13 some time 
past, and should have answered it sooner but for the great pres 
sure of business on me, proceeding from duties connected with 
the measures of Congress. 

The step suggested in mine to you of October 20 will, I am in - 
clined to believe, be unnecessary. My sole object in it was to 
enable you to place your view of the authority under which you 
acted in Florida on the strongest ground possible, so as to do 
complete justice to yourself, L was persuaded that you had not 
done yourself justice in that respect, im your correspondence with 
the department, and thought that it would be better that the ex- 
planation should commence with you, than be invited by the de- 
partment. Itappeared to me that that would be the most deli- 
¢ate course in regard to yourself. ‘There is, it is true, nothing 
in the department to indicate a difference of opinion between you 
and the executive, respecting the import of your instructions, 
and for that reason, that it would have been difficult to have ex- 
pressed that sentiment without implying by 1! a censure on your 
conduct, than which nothing could be more remote from our dis- 
position or intention. 


On reviewing your communication by captain Gadsden, there 
Were three objects pre-eminently in view: the first, to preserve 
the constitution from injury; the second, to deprive Spain and 
the allied powers of any just cause of war; and the third, to im- 
prove the occurrence to the best advantage of the country, and of 
the honor of those engaged in it. In every step which I have 
since taken, I have pursued those objects with the utmost zeal, 
and according to my best judgment. In what concerns you per- 
sonaily, I have omitted nothing in my power to do you justice, 
nor shall Tin the sequel. 


The decision in the three great points above stated, respreting 
the course to be pursned by the administration, was unanimously 
concurred in; and I have good reason to believe that it has been 
maintained since, in every particular, by all, with perfect inte- 
grity. It will be gratifying to you to know that a letter of in- 
structions bas been drawn by the secretary of state to our minis- 
ter at Madrid, in reply to a letter of Mr. Pizzaro, which has been 
published, in which all the proceedings in Flor da, and in regard 
to it, have been freely reviewed, and placed in a light which 
will, I think, be satisfactory to all, ‘Lhis letter will be reported 
to congress in a few days, and published of course. : 

On one circumstance it seems proper that I should now give 
you an explanation. Your letter of January 6 was re ceived while 
I was seriously indisposed. Observing that it was from you, I 
handed it to Mr. Calhoun (o read, after reading one or two lines, 
only, myself. The order to you to take the command in that 
quarter had before then been issued. He remarked, after perus- 
ing the letter, that it was a confidential one, relating to Florida, 
which I must answer. I asked him if he had forwarded to you 
the orders of gen. Gaines on that subject. He replied that he 
had, Your letter to me, with manny others from friends, was 
put aside, in consequence of my indisposition and the great pres- 
sure on me at the time, and never recurred to uni alter my re- 
tuen from Loudoun, on the receipt of yours by Mr. Hambly, and 
then on the suggestion of Mr. Calhoun. 
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G. 
George McDuffie to Mr. Calhoun. 
Washington, May 14th, 1830, 
Dear Sir,—In answer to the inquiries contained in your note 
of this morning, I submit the following statement. 1 very dis- 
tinetly recollect to have heard Mr. Crawtord (I think in the sum- 
mer of 1818) in conversation with Eldred Simpkins, esq. relative 
to the proceedings of gen. Jackson in the Seminole war, and to 
the course pursued by the cabinet, touching those proceedings. 
Mr. Crawford spoke without any kind of reserve as to the respec- 
tive parts taken by the different members of the cabinet while the 
subjcet wasunder deliberation. He stated that you had been in 
favor of an inquiry into the conduct of gen, Jackson, and that 
he was the only member of the cabinet that had concurred with 
you. He spoke in strong terms of disapprobation of the course 
pursued by gen. Jackson, not only in his military proceedings, 
but in prematurely bringing the grounds of his defence before 
the country, and forestalling public opinion, thus anticipating 
the administration. On this point he remarked, that if the ad- 
ministration could not give direction to public opinion, but per- 
mitted a military officer, who had violated his orders, to antici- 
pate them, they had no business to be at Washington, and had 
better return home. Lalso remember that the National Intelli- 
rencer, which was lying on the sofa where Mr. Crawlord was 
sitting, contained an article explanatory of the grounds upon 
which the administration had proceeded in regard to gen. Jack- 
son’s military movements. Mr. Crawford adverted to some part 
of the article, which laid down a principle of the law of nations, 
if I mistake not, which went to show that a neutral territory 
could only be invaded in fresh pursuit of an enemy, and added, 
“Mr. Adams denies all that.” He represented Mr. Adams as go- 
ing much further im justifying gen. Jackson than even Mr. Mon- 
roe, stating that the latter was wduced to pass over the conduct 
of gen. Jackson without public consure, not from a belief that he 


- 


mes Monroe to John C- Calhoun. 
rei Oak Hill, May 19, 1830, 

Dear Sir,—I have received your letter of the 17th, and hasten 
toanswerit. I well remember, that, when I received the letter 
from general Jackson, to which you #llude, of the 16th of Janua- 
ry, 1818, L was sick in bed, and could not read it. You were either 
present, or came in immediately afterwards, and I handed it to 
you for perusal. After reading it, you replaced it, with a remark 
that it required my attention, or would require an answer, but 
without any notice of its contents. Mr. Crawford came in soon 
afterwards, and I handed it also to him for perusal. He read it, 
and returned it in like manner, without making any Comment on 
its contents, further than that it related to the Seminole war, or 
something to that effect. I never showed it to any other person, 
and Iam not certain whether it was he or you who observed that 
it related to the Seminole war. Having made all the arrange- 
ments respecting that war, and being some time confined by in- 
disposition, the letter was laid aside and forgotten by me, and I 
never read it until after the conclusion of the war, and then I did 
it On an intimation from you that it required my attemtivn. You 
ask whether that letter was before the cabinet in the deliberation 
on the despatches received from the general, communicating the 
result of that war, or alluded to by any member in the adminis- 
tration. My impression decidedly is, that il was not befoge the 
cabinet, nordo I recollect or think that it was alluded to in the 
deliberation on the subject. Had it been, I could not, I presume, 
have forgotten it. I received the despatches referred to here, 
and had made up my mind before I Jeft home as to the part I 
ought to take in reference to its management, especially if I 
should be supported in the opinion formed by the administration. 
That support was afforded int, and I pursued the course which my 
judgment dictated, with a view to the honor and imerest of my 
country, and the honor of the general who commanded, 


had not violated his orders and exceeded his power, but from po- 
litical considerations connected with our relations with Spain. 
Your obedient servant, GEO, McDUFFIE., 

ll, 

Extract of a letter Jrom the honourable Robert S. Garnett, for- 
merly a member of congress fron the state of Virginia, dated 
Tappahannock, Janucry 12, 1831. 
**My dear sirs—A very extraordinary letter I have seen in the 

Constitutional Whig, purporting to give a correct account of the 

part which the several members of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet took 

when the conduct of gen. Jackson was before them, has induced 
me to offer you the tollowing statement. 

“Soon atter coloncl Taylor's election to the senate, and arrival 
at the seat of government, we paid a visitio Mr. Monroe, and, in 
the course of the day, col. I. desived Mr. M. to give him some 
account of the course that had been pursued towards gen. Jackson 

in regard to the Seminole war, &c. In this conversation, Mr. M. 

deciared that there had been no division in his cabinet, as to the 

course Which should be pursued towards the general. “his excit- 
ed my astonishment, because, in a conversation with Mir. Craw- 
ford, either before the debate commenced, or while it was pend- 








With sincere regard, Lam,dear sir, yours, 
JAMES MONROE, 
Hon. J. C. Calhoun. 
L. 
John C. Calhoun to Mr. Wirt. 
Washington, May 28, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—Civeumstances which I need not explain render ¥ 
necessary for me, in self-defence, to call on you for a statement 
of my course in the meeting of the cabinet, in the summer of 
1818, on the Seminole war. I wish you also to state, whether a 
private letter from gen. Jackson to Mr. Monroe, such as disco- 
vered im the enclosed extract of a letter from Mr. Crawford to 
Mr. Forsyth, was before the cabinet during the deliberation, or 
whether any allusion was made to any letter of that deseription. 
With sineere regard, l am, &e. &e, 
J.C, CALHOUN. 
Hen. Mr. Wirt. 
M. 
Mr. Wirt to Mr. Calhoun 
Washington, May 28, 1830. 








ing, Mr. Crawlord had used this expression to me—yeneral Javk- 
son ought to be condemned.’ 1 noted this expression down im a 
journal I kept, and subsequently repeated it frequently. Mr. C. 
Beverly told me that he had mentioned it to general Jackson, 
when he was at his house in Tennessee, and, 1 think, said that 
the general expressed much surprise. 

** Hun. J. C. Calhoun.” 


Extract from Mr. Garnett’s diary for the 1st February, 1819, 1e- 
, Serred to above. ; 
“The night before last, colonel luylor proposed we should go 
up and see the president, as Everett said he frequently coim- 
plained of our not going, though we lived so near. Newton 
would not go, because he had to shave and put on a clean shirt. 
We found him in the drawing room, with Hay, Everett, Moore 
and Findlay. M.and Fand E. soon went out, and so did Hay, 
who was going to seeretary ‘Chompson’s. The president then 
talked very freely about public affairs—gave us an account of the 
roceedings of the government in relation to the Seminole war. 
fe stated what I have trequently heard before, that the whole 
eabinet were perfectly agreed that he should not censure general 
Jackson. Itis, however, well understood that Mr. Crawford. out 
ot the cabinet, used his endeavor to have Cobb’s resolutions ‘pase 
sed; and I could not forbear telling the president, that, in con- 
vetsation with me about Cobb’s resolutions, while they were 
pending, Mr. Crawford said Jackson ought to be censured. He 
expressed surprise, and seemed to luok regret. He says the mem- 
bers of the cabinet are stillin harmony among themselves ap- 
parently. ‘ 


J. 
John C. Calhoun to Mr. Monroe. 
Washington, May 17, 1830, 
Dear Sir,—It has become important to me, in keieenuetion ofa 
recent circumstanee, to ascertain whether gen. Jackson’s letter to 
you ofthe 6th January, 1818—I mean the one in which allusion is 
made to Mr. J. Rhea—was seen, when received, by any one ex- 
cept myself, and, if it was, by whom. I will thank you to inform 


me by the return mail; and, also, whether the letter above allud. 
ed to was before the cabinet, or was alluded to by any of its mem- 


bers, during the deliberation on the Seminole affair. 
W ith sincere regard, Iam, &e. Ke. 


J. C, CALHOUN, 
J. Monroe, esg. " 






Dear Sir,—Your letter of yesterday relates to a meeting of the 
cabinet in the summer of 1818, relative to the Seminole war, I 
sheuld not feel myselfat liberty to disclose the proceedings of 
any cabinet meeting without the concurrence of the president 
and of all the members who attended it; but as your inquiry re- 
lates to your own course only, and I can speak of that without 
involving any one else, 1 see no impropriety in doing so at your 
request. Among other ideas thrown out for consideration, ac- 
cording to the usual course of cabinet consultations, I think that, 
at the first meeting, you suggested the propriety of an imquiry 
into the conduct of the commanding general; but I remember 
that the course ultimately adopted had your hearty coneurrence; 
and I remember it the more distinctly because you mentioned. it 
repeatediy to me afterwards, as a striking evidence of the.prae- 
tical wisdom of the president, who suggested it. Thus much I 
feel myself authorized by the call to say of those deliberations. 
‘The circumstances mentioned in the extract you enclose, pur- 
porting to be an “extract of a letter from W. H. Crawford, esq. 
to John Forsyth, esq., dated April 30, 1830,” have no place in my 
recollection. ‘The Reer from general Jackson to president 
Monroe, therein mentioned, is entirely new to me. According 
to the description of the letter, given of it in. the extract, it is 
one of so singular a character, that, if it had been exhibited at 
uny meeting at which 1 was present, I think that I could not 
have forgotten it. The occurrence is said to have taken place 
twelve years ago. I kept no notes in writing of any of those 
deliberations, and am speaking merely from memory. But still 
I think, that if such a letter had been produced and read in my 
presence, l should have retained some recollection of it; where- 
as it strikes me, in the description, as a thing perfectly new, and 
of which I never heard betore. In the close of the extract the 
writer says: * After that letter was produced, I should have o - 
posed the infliction of punishment upon the general, who had 
considered the silence of the president as a tacit censent.” 1 
have no recollection that punishment had been pro by any 
one, unless @n inquiry into the official conduet of the general 
can be regarded as punishment. It strikes me, too, that if that 
letter had been produced, and Mr. Crawford had placed his im- 
plied change of opinion on the inference of acquiescence which 
he supposed the general to be authorized to draw from the pre- 
sident’s silence, it could not have escaped observation, and such 
a discussion as would have tended to have fixed the occurrence 
onyny memory, that the general had not asked the president for 
an acquiescence to be interred from silence, but fora positive 
hint of his approbation threugh “some confidential member of 
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congress, say Johnny Ray.” Upon the whole, sir, if these things 
did really oceur in my presence, I can only say that they have 
left not the slightest trace on my memory. © 
1 remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
a WM. WIRT., 
The hon. John €. Calhoun, Vice-President U. S. 
N. 
Copy of a letter to Mr. Adoms, 12th Janucry. 1831. 
Washington, 12th Jan. 1831. 

Sir,—A short time before the last adjournment of congress, a 
copy ofa letter from Mr. Crawford to Mr. Forsyth, in relation to 
the deliberation of the cabinet on the Seminole quéstion, was 
placed in the hands of general Jackson, and became the subject 
of a correspondence between him and myself. In the course of 
that correspondence, it became necessary, in order to ascertain 
the truth or error of some of the statements made by Mr. Craw- 
ford, to refer to some of the other members of the cabinet, and I 
accordingly addressed notes to Mr. Monroe and Mr. Wirt, from 
both of whom I obtained statements. In selecting those gentle- 
men, instead of yourself and Mr. Crowninshield, I was not in the 
least degree influenced by any want of confidence in either of 
you, but simply by feelings of delicacy growing out of political 
relations, and which I trust ‘to corresponding feelings on your 
p’.t properly to appreciate. 

[ Rarn by a letter from Mr. Crawford, addressed to me subse- 
quent to the close of my correspondence with Gen. Jackson, 
that he has wriften to you, and obtained your answer on the 


subject to which it refers, though he has not furnished me with | 


a copy of his letter to you, nor that of your answer. 


This step on his part has, of course, removed the delicacy | 


which I at first felt, and which then prevented me from address- | 
| 


ing you, 

The part I took in the cabinet deliberation was dictated by a | 
schse of duty, uninfluenced by either the feelings of friendship | 
or enmity. That Gen. Jackson transeended his orders in taking 
St. Mark’s and Pensacola, l have never doubted, then or sinee,. 
In my opinion, the executive neither did or could constitution- 
ally give orders to take either of those places, or any other Spa- 
nish post. Under this impression, 1 was decidedly in favor, in | 
the early stage of the deliberation, of bringing the subject betore | 
a court of inquiry, but finally yielded my opinion to considera- 
tions growing ou’ of the political aspect of the question, as con- | 
nected with Spain, which were presented by you and Mr. Mon- | 
roe; but, in yielding to them, I still believed, and do now, that, | 
apart from them, and considered under the military aspect of the 
—s as at first view, my opinion was correct. 

Having thus concurred in the final decision of the cabinet, I 
gave ita faithful support, without, however, abandoning the cor- 
rectness of my first conceptions. I make this preliminary state- 
ment, in order that you may perceive why my inquiry should be 
directed only to what might seem a mere collaterai circumstance, 
whether the letter of Gen. Jackson to Mr. Monroe, in which 
allusion is made to John Ray, was belore the cabinet, which, 
though not calculated to affect the question of the correctness of | 
my course, however decided, trom the prominence that Mr. Craw- | 
ford has given it, bas assumed no small degree of importance in | 
the correspondence. He, in his letter to Mr. Forsyth, says: “In- | 
deed, my own views on the subject had undergone a materiel | 
change after the cabinet had been convened. Mr. Calhoun made | 
some allusion to a letter the general had written the president, 
who had forgotten that he had received such a letter, but said, if | 
he had received such an one, he could find it, and went directly | 
to his cabinet, and brought the letter out. In it Gen. Jackson 
approved of the determination of the president to break up 
Amelia island and Galveztown, and gave it also as his opinion, 
that the Floridas ought to be taken by the United States. He 
added, that it might be a delicate matter for the executive to 
decide, but, if the president approved of it, he had only te give a 
hint to some confidential member of congress, say Johnny Ray, 
and he would do it, and take the responsibility of it on himself.” 

‘The object of my addressing you is, to obtain a statement from 
you, whether such a letier was, or was not, before the cabinet 
during its deliberation. ; ' 

As counected with the subject of my inquiry, I must ask of 
you the favor to furnish me, if you can with propriety, with a 
copy of Mr. Crawford’s letter to you, and a copy of your answer. 
I make the request on the assumption, that the correspondence 
can coritain nothing that would render it improper that a copy 
should be placed in my possession. I would make the request 
of Mr. Crawford himself, instead of you, had I not declined all 
communication with him in relation to the subject of the corres- 
pondence between Gen. Jackson and myself, except through the 
general, through which channel no opportunity to make the re-| 
quest has been aflorded me. 


i 
' 


' 





oO, 
John O. Adams to J.C. Calhoun. 
mn Washington, 14th January, 1831. 

Sir,—I received this morning your letter of the 12th instant, 
and, in giving to it an immediate and explicit answer, I trust. you 
will perceive the propriety ef my confining myself tu the direct 
object of your enquiries. 

‘In the course of the last summer, I received a letter from Mr. 
Crawtord, referring to the consultations of Mr. Monroe with the 
heads of the departments, in the summer of 1515, upon the pro- 
ceedings of general Jackson in Florida, on the occasion of the 
Seminole war, and alluding to a letter from general Jackson to 
Mr. Monroe, whitch he stated to have been produced at one of 
of those meetings, and to which his own letter appeared to at- 
tach some importance. 
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Mr. Crawford did not state to me the purpose of his enquiries 
nor was I aware that any previous correspondence in relation tc 
the subject had taken place But as the contents of his letter 
appeared to me to be of peculiar interest to the character of Mr 
Monroe, I answered him that I had no recollection of the pro- 
duction of such a letter as that to which he referred, and re- 
quested his permission to communicate his letter to Mr. Monroe 
himself, ‘lo this answer I have received no reply. 
_ Neither the letter of Mr. Crawford, nor the letter book contain- 
ing the copy of my answer to it, are at this moment in my pos- 
session, lraving left them both at my residence in Quincey. ‘The 
letter from Mr. Crawford did not purport to be confidential; but 
jas it related to transactions sacredly confidential in the cabinet of 
Mr. Monroe, Ihave not thought myself at liberty to furnish a 
copy of it without his permission, even to Mr. Monroe: the same 
principle applies to your reguest fora copy; but I will immediate- 
write and direct a copy of my answer to be made, which, when 
received, shall be cheerfully communicated to you. 

lam, with respeetful consideration, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, JOUN QUINCY ADAMS, 

John C. Calhoun, esq. 





P, 
Mr. Crowin:hieid to Mr. Calhoun. 
: ' it ashington, Jonuary 30, 1830. 
Dear Sir,—My recollection having been called to a letter re- 











ceived from the hon. W. H, Crawford in July, 1830, wherein he 
asks my attention to “circumstances that transpired during the 
cabinet deliberations on the events of the Seminole war,” and my 
reply thereto: Lt is proper for me to state, that I answered Mr. 
Crawlord as though he alluded to transactions which took place 
while L was in Mr. Monroe’s cabinet; but, sinee my arrival here 
this session, I learn, for the first time, that the cabinet meeting 
alluded toby Mr. Crawford, was held after I retired from the ea- 
binet.* Llett Washington, in company with president Monroe 
and yourself, for Norfolk, by the way of Annapolis, on the 28th 
May 1818. Now, sir, I do not pretend to know one word of what 
was said or done at any subsequent meeting; and I do therefore 
disclaim and say that my lettr in answer to Mr. Crawford must 
not be interpreted so as to affirm or deny any cabinet transactions 
which took place atter I left the cabinet. 

it is diflicult for me to account how I could have blended other 
things, so as to connect them with events of which I could know 
nothing. Itisa long time since those things occurred, and me- 
mory is treacherous; and that, I beg you to believe, is the only 


jreason of the misapprehension on my part. 


lam with high consideration, y our obedient servant, 

B. W. CROWNINSHIELD, 

Hon. J. €. Calhoun, vice president. 

Q. 
Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Crawford, returning his letter of 2d Oct. 1830. 
Fort Hill, October 30, 1830. 

Sir,—The last mail brought me your letter of the 2d instant 
but post marked the 23d, which 1 herewith return. : 

I cannot consent to correspond with you on the subjeet to 
which it refers. ‘The controversy is not with you, but general 
Jackson. You, from the first, voluntarily assumed the character 
of the informer. Under that character only can I know you, 
which of course precludes all communication between us in rela 
tion to the controversy, except through general Jackson. Re- 
garding you in the light Ido, you may rest assured that no abuse 
on your part, however coarse, nor charges against me, however 
false, can possibly provoke me to raise you to the level of a prin- 
cipal, by substituting youin the place of general Jackson in the 
correspondence. Should you, however, submit tothe degrada- 
tion of the position which you have thus voluntarily taken, and 
will send this or any other statement to general Jackson, and in- 
duce him to make it the subject of any further communication 
to me, as confirming in his opinion your former statement, or 
weakening my refutation, I will be prepared, by the most de- 
monstrative proof, drawn from the paper itself, to show such pal- 
pable errors in your present statement as to destroy all confidence 
im your assertions; leaving it, however, to those who have the 
best means of judging to determine whether the want of truth be 
owing to a decayed memory or some other cause. 

Having been taught by the past the necessity of taking all pos- 
sible precaution where L have any thing to do with you, I deem 
it prudent not to deprive myselfof the advantage which your pa- 
per affords me, and have accordingly taken a copy, as a precau- 
honary measure. Lam, &e. J, C. CALHOUN. 

W’. H. Crawford, esq. 


* Mr. Crowninshield could not have been present at any cabi- 





| net council on the Seminole affair. ‘The first meeting on that 


subject took place on the 15th or 16th of July, 1818; Mr. Monroe 
having returned on the l4th, from his residence in Loudoun. 
‘The National Inteiligenecr of the 7th of July announced the ar- 
rival of Mr. Crowninshield at his residence in Massachusetts, on 
the 9th. He resigned in October following, without having re- 
turned to Washington. Nor could he have been present at any 
meeting of the cabinet on the subjeet of the capture of St. Mark’s 
yr Pensacola, in which I was. ‘he Intelligencer of the 29th of 
of May, 1818, announces the departure of the president, (Mr. 
Monree,) Mr. Crowninshield, and myself for Norfolk, before in- 
formation was received at Washington of cither St. Mark’s or 
Pensacola. ‘The two former returned to Washington. 1 pro- 


‘leeeded to my residence in Carolina, and did not return to Wash- 


ington until the 9th of July, subsequent to Mr. Crowninshield’ s 
arrival in Massachusetts. 
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